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IMPERIAL RUSSIA AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY: 
THE CULTURAL SLOPE AND THE REVOLUTION FROM WITHOUT 


The expansion of Europe has been a much-discussed process. Unfortunately 
the publicists’ and historians’ interest has commonly been limited to surface 
aspects of power, to political, economic, and intellectual penetration. Yet a 
closer acquaintance reveals the existence of a yet deeper layer of hostile in- 
filtration, a subtler and more. subversive onslaught on native values and 
traditions. The “underground” portions of western expansion have hitherto 
rather escaped notice, let alone analysis, although among their victims their 
force was felt deeply if confusedly. Thus an anonymous journalist writing in 
Russia late in 1896 pointed to that melting away of native guideposts under 
the western impact when he lamented that “under the influence of historical 
conditions and progress many phenomena which distinguished Russian na- 
tionality are now changing and therefore prove no longer to be genuine and 
unchangeable . . .”.1 No hallowed custom, no authority remained unimpaired, 
even though the surface structure of society and government was preserved 
and the sovereignty of the state untouched. The termites of western influence 
were eating away the substance and left only facades. And the invisible 
portion of western power, its ability to serve as a universal model, proved in 
the long run even more devastating than armies, battleships, or stocks and 
bonds. 

This paper will deal with the deeper substratum of the western outreach 
as it affected imperial Russia in an age when the spontaneous western 
penetration reached an all-time peak, in the latter 1890’s, and when the 
forces and conditions that led to the revolutions of 1917 were first shaped 
in final form. (Much of the subsequent analysis, however, applies equally 
to all the years before 1914). The theme is an observation made by Clifton 
R. Breckinridge, the American Minister to Russia, who attended the coro- 
nation of Nicholas II in May 1896. The ceremonies, so he reported to 
Washington,? surpassed anything previously seen. But the most noteworthy 
feature of the pageant was “the strange blending of the old things and the 


1 Moskovskiia vedomosti, No. 3 (1897), 3rd January, in the column “dnevnik pechati” 
(Italics my own). 

2 Clifton R. Breckinridge to Secretary of State Olney, 22 June 1896. National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D. C. 
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new”. “It is not simply”, so he explained, “that the old ceremonials were 
preserved out of affection for the past and kept in company with the historic 
structures of the Kremlin and Moscow, but they are still used as a positive 
force, of great effect as governing the majority of the peoples of the Empire, 
and along with them come abundantly the ideas and appliances of modern 
civilization and government.” Was this happy union of things old and new 
a historic fact or a figment of Mr. Breckinridge’s imagination? 

A modern observer investigating the truthfulness of this comment by 
looking over a sample of census data, import statistics, and contemporary 
newspapers and periodicals, and progressing from simple to complex phe- 
nomena may well come to a very different conclusion and find that old and 
new, native and western elements were bitterly at odds with each other. He 
would not unnaturally first turn to the great census of the Russian Empire 
carried out, after years of preparation, on 28 January 1897, the first of its 
kind ever undertaken in Russia. Here was an example of the blending of 
the old and the new, a western technique tried out by the government to 
measure the quantity and quality of the human raw material with which it 
must work. Yet the intruder from the present is soon made aware of the 
familiar flaw: the modern design did not fit the Russian realitics.s The 
government had made no effort to solicit the cooperation of the professional 
statisticians. The experts had heard of the forthcoming census only through 
an announcement of the International Statistical Institute at Bern in August 
1895. They had then asked for permission to convene a congress to discuss 
the problems raised by a Russian census: many professional groups in these 
years were making plans for all-Russian conventions. But the government 
had refused it. As a result, the census turned out to be a purely bureaucratic 
affair. And worse: the chinovniks entrusted with the task were not masters 
of statistical method, nor did they have time amidst their numerous other 
duties to acquaint themselves with the technical details. The critics proved 
right. The Central Statistical Commission attached to the Ministry of the 
Interior, which administered the census, ran into difficulties while evaluating 
its data; it was soon attacked by the Ministry of Finance, which had a much 
superior staff of statisticians. Each Ministry then accused the other of 
incompetence; in the end it took the Russian government far longer to publish 
the results than the Germans with their census of 1895. Furthermore, the 
results presented by the census, it was pointed out, were unreliable, because 
the government had taken no steps to acquaint the public at large with the 
meaning of its project. The prevalent suspicion toward all officials had made 
the answers given to the census takers highly untrustworthy. The peasants 
and businessmen were afraid of higher taxes and therefore had minimized 


3% For the following see A. Kotelnikov, Istoriia proizvodstva i razrabotki vseobshchei 
perepisi naseleniia 28-go ianvaria (St. Petersburg, 1901), and V. P. Kadomtsev, Profes- 
sionalnyi i sotsialnyi sostav naseleniia evropeiskoi Rossii (St. Petersburg, 1909), p. 11 ff. 
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their earnings or concealed their religion, knowing the dire consequences of 
religious dissent. And how could one determine literacy, when the only 
question asked under this heading was: “Can you read?” Even the timing 
of the census was attacked. In January many peasants were working in the 
cities or in the factories. The results thus unduly augmented the figures for 
urban and industrial employment; they made Russia look more modern than 
she really was. 

Taking the imperfect data with which the Imperial government had to 
work one finds then that on 28 January 1897 the Russian Empire counted 
125.7 million inhabitants, 93.4 million of whom lived in European Russia.‘ 
Most of them were young, the average age being a mere 26 years (and the 
life expectancy 32 years!). Of these multitudes only 13.4% were classified 
as urban. But this figure had little meaning since the government arbitrarily 
decided which settlement was to be counted town or village. It was perhaps 
more accurate to estimate the proportion of the urban population in the 
total to be around one-fifth. But then, Russian statisticians asked, how could 
anyone tell where the peasants who shifted seasonally between town and 
country really belonged? The neat classifications of the census originating 
in the West could hardly be adapted to the fluid conditions of employment 
in Russia. 

One aspect of the census proves particularly revealing in this context, the 
literacy rates for the various sosloviia (categories of subjects) into which the 
population was divided. Taking the hereditary nobility first, not even three- 
quarters of all men in that estate were counted as literate, and even slightly 
fewer of the women.? The proportion of the sexes was reversed, however, 
when it came to high school education for the nobility: 23% of the noble 
women had graduated from the gimnasium but only 20% of the men. Yet 
it was clearly the nobility which furnished the bulk of the university students 
(71%) and monopolized the enrollment in the equivalent military schools 
(95%). The most literate soslovic, not unexpectedly, were the priests, who 
boasted a rate of 77%; yet their wives hung back with only 66%. As for 
the population at large the relatively high figures given thus far were radically 
levelled down. Only 33% of the men in European Russia and a mere 14% 
of the women were registered as literate. Yet there was hope. If one took 
the age group from 10-19, nearly three-quarters of the boys were literate 
and over half of the girls. In the next generation, in short, the literacy rate 
would rise conspicuously. On the other hand it was clear that it would still 
remain far below that of the Great Powers of western Europe, who counted 


4° Obshchii svod po imperii rezultatov razrabotki dannykh po vseobshchei perepisi 
naseleniia proizvedennoi 28 ianvaria 1897 goda, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1905), p. iii. 

5 These from Warren W. Eason’s paper “Population Changes” in The Transformation 
of Russian Society since 1861 (Cambridge, Mass., 1960). 

6 Ibid. 

7 See pp. xvi-xix in Obshchii svod po imperii rezultatov cited above. 
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among their populaton only five percent illiteracy or less. Even the United 
States, despite its influx of unschooled immigrants, boasted a 90% literacy 
rate. 

Scrutinizing the regional distribution of literacy in European Russia,® one 
can observe a curious effect: a general decrease in literacy sloping down 
toward the east and southeast. The highest literacy was recorded in the 
Baltic provinces; thence the rate fell off steadily, though unevenly, toward 
the Urals and Caspian Sea. The cities stood out as minor peaks on this slope, 
or a province like Iaroslav as a high plateau; and there were ravines of 
illiteracy reaching, as around Pskov, almost up to the crest. Yet the general 
nature of the slope was undeniable. The same phenomenon emerges again 
when one probes into the rates for mortality and births, which like the 
illiteracy rate can serve as an excellent index of Russian backwardness. All 
of these indices stood low in western Europe, a proof of its high cultural 
standards, the death rate around 20/1000, and the birth rate around 30/1000. 
In Russia, on the other hand, the average death rate was 31/1000, the birth 
rate over 49/1000. And within Russia the same gradient that had been so 
obvious in the comparison between western Europe and Russia continued. 
Scanning the regional distribution of births and deaths, one discovers the 
same sloping decline, not exactly coinciding with the relief of the literacy 
map but in the over-all effect conforming to it. The highest standards and, 
by the same token, the lowest general mortality and birth rates prevailed 
along the Baltic coast. Thence conditions deteriorated as one advanced to 
the east and southeast. If there was one special surface on this slope, it was 
a trough falling below the average in the central black soil provinces racked 
by famine and agricultural depression. The same sloping gradient also pre- 
vailed in the infancy death rate or, in what Russian statisticians called 
“financial productivity”, the accumulation of local capital. 

The cultural slope inside Russia, however, was only a continuation of the 
gradient issuing from western Europe. A contemporary statistician employed 
by the Ministry of Finance who was compiling comparative statistics in a 
number of fields, provided many illustrations of the cultural descent from 
Europe into Russia.? He was contrasting the position of Russia with that of 
the other Great Powers in the reign of Alexander III, but his conclusions 
applied equally to the present reign. As for the number of steam engines per 
1,000 inhabitants, Russia with 22 stood far behind Italy (44), Austro-Hungary 
(55), Germany (155), the United States (248), and Great Britain (332); in 
her building of ships she was outdone by all of these except Austro-Hungary. 
8 See the excellent charts for the following in Kartogrammy i diagrammy k iubileinomu 
sborniku tsentralnago statisticheskago komiteta ministerstva vnutrykh del (St. Petersburg, 
oo Gulishambarov, Sravnitelnaia statistika Rossii v mirovom khoziaistve i v riadu 


velikikh derzhav v tsarstvovanii imperatora Aleksandra III, 1881-1894 (St. Petersburg, 
1905), passim. 
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In the number of letters sent by mail Russia (with 620 million) was far 
eclipsed by Great Britain (3.2 billion), Germany (4 billion), France (2.2 
billion) or Austro-Hungary (1.4 billion); only the Italians, who numbered 
merely one-quarter of the population of Russia, posted fewer letters than the 
Russians. But in the number of telegrams even they—not to mention the 
others—surpassed the Russians. They did so too in the number of commu- 
nities with telephone networks, of which Russia had a mere 29, Italy 51, 
Britain 213, France 194, and the United States 1,351. In another set of 
figures the Russian statistician presented the difference between western and 
Russian agricultural production as measured by the output per desiatina (2.7 
acres) of the chief crops: wheat, rye, and potato. And in each case the 
Russians stood below all the others, except the Italians in their rye crop. 
Conversely, they consumed less of the chief grains per capita than all the 
others. And taking the per capita value of each country’s foreign trade, Italy 
scored double the Russian amount, Germany six times, and Britain over 13 
times. In short, whichever way this statistician looked, Russia always ap- 
peared at the bottom of the scale. There was no denying the obvious con- 
clusion: Russia was hopelessly behind on every count by which at the end 
of the nineteenth century the wealth of nations was measured. Here lay 
statistical proof for the complaint which a foreigner could so often hear from 
fellow passengers on the trains: “Yes, you in Europe have Kultur, but here 
in Russia...” Here in Russia people who had the ambition to be cultured 
were condemned, to use a harsh term of Gorki’s, to live in a pigsty. 

Of course, as any outsider looking into Russia could abundantly observe, 
they tried to escape from the pigsty as best they could. They bought all 
tokens of Kultur which they could afford (and more) from the West. What 
a plentiful variety of foreign goods there was admitted into Russia over her 
European border during that January of 1897!1® The biggest item was 
cotton, the raw material of the Russian textile industry, her largest, to the 
tune of nearly nine million rubles. The next most valuable item was machinery 
and technical apparatus, priced at around 44 million rubles. Another two 
million were spent on various qualities of iron, and half a million on steels. 
These imports, plus the dyes, paints, chemicals, and pharmaceuticals made 
possible whatever modern industries Russia possessed and indirectly also the 
various consumer goods which her factories produced. But so many goods 
were simply not made in Russia. One notices among the imports of that 
month also 35,000 rubles worth of grand pianos and 58,000 of uprights, 
17,000 of spectacles, 9,000 of cameras, and 384 bicycles (worth 38,000 
rubles). Books and pictures cost the importers another 192,000 rubles; 
clocks, watches, and the parts for them 366,000 rubles, galanterie items 
almost as much as books and pictures, not to mention ostrich feathers, hats 


10 From Svedeniia o vneshnei torgovle po evropeiskoi granitse za Ilanvaria 1897 goda 
in Vneshnaia torgovlia Rossii v 1897 godu (St. Petersburg, 1898). 
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and caps, umbrellas, and foreign clothes of all sorts. Imported delicacies for 
the tables of the rich piled up even larger amounts: 630,000 rubles went for 
wines and liquors, half that much for oranges and lemons, or for coffee. Tea 
naturally was one of the largest imports from the West, to the value of 14 
million rubles (yet only one-third of what came over the Asiatic boundaries). 
All these imports were part of the fructifying lava that poured down from 
western Europe into the hinterlands of civilization, and from the United States 
too through the Bell Telephone Company, the Singer sewing machines, and 
McCormack reapers, Baldwin locomotives, and American typewriters, cash 
registers, adding machines, or life insurance policies. Together with the 
foreign goods also arrived foreign gold. In January 1897 Russia formally 
adopted the gold standard and thus joined the international monetary system 
over which foreign credit could flow freely into her growing industries, the 
golden rain that would modernize Russia’s stagnating industry and Europe- 
anize the country. 

Material goods, however, were only a small part of the foreign influx. 
More important still were the imported experts who disseminated their ideas, 
skills, and concepts among the Russian population. During January 1897, 
the arriving foreigners outnumbered the departing Russians, and fewer 
foreigners left than arrived. Thus there was a net gain of foreigners (as 
there was on a smaller scale a net loss of Russians). The exchange in January 
1897 was typical of the traffic across the European boundaries during these 
years.’ But even more important than foreign governesses, engineers, sales- 
men, and purveyors of know-how were the books and magazines bringing 
from Europe ar image of “the cultured life”. 

A perusal of an arbitrary collection of Russian newspapers and periodicals 
published in January 1897 will permit an insight into the nature and force 
of that impact. Picking up the pile of the Novoe Vremia (New Times), the 
most influential daily of St. Petersburg, and glancing at the issue of January 
2nd, one finds as the first item at the top of the front page the theater news 
announcing a musical drama The New World translated from the English, 
next a play Le Comte de Risour, and Gounod’s Faust given at the Italian 
Opera. Further down one reads that P. D. Boborykin, a popular Russian 
novelist of the day, was giving a public lecture on Zola. Then skimming 
over two book notices (one being a text on railway affairs), tarrying briefly 
over an advertisement for the Central Hotel (“opposite Bahnhof Friedrich- 
strasse”) in Berlin and finally looking over the Imperial ukazes, one comes 
to the news. The first topic stemmed from France: the French reaction to 
the appointment of the new Russian foreign minister Muraviev; the next 
from London, dealing with the plague in Bombay; and the third (and minor 
one) from near-by Kronstadt. Thereafter one reads the latest cables datelined 
New York, Paris, Rome, Suez, Yokohama, Constantinople, Berlin, Colombo, 


1 Ibid. 
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Paderborn, Buenos Aires, Washington, London, Sofia, and finally three Rus- 
sian cities, Odessa, Iuriev, and Kharkov. The stockmarket news issued from 
Paris. Next followed a lengthy column datelined St. Petersburg [!] but re- 
porting a session of the Chambre in Paris. On the second page, at last, we 
come to the Russian news, official announcements, appointments, and the 
full text of the budget for 1897 just approved by the State Council. On the 
third page Russian and western items again mingled, and on the fourth a 
column entitled “News of Foreign Literature” invited subscriptions. The 
next day’s paper repeated the pattern, Faust and Romeo and Juliet at the 
opera, Joseph Hofmann giving a piano recital, a Rheims firm advertising its 
champagne, or an engineering firm a steam injector patented by Davis and 
Metcalf. The stockmarket report this time came from Berlin, and the news 
under the St. Petersburg dateline dealt with the Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty. Again half of the other items were of foreign origin. On the inside 
of the paper the reader finds an interesting article by P. P. Leroy-Beaulieu 
on the industrial progress of Germany. In the issue for January Sth his eyes 
were attracted by an unusually rich mixture of advertisements on the front 
page, a cinématograph lumieére (in French), then (in Russian) Viennese furni- 
ture, life insurance by L’Urbains, Benedictine liqueur from Bordeaux, and 
again the Central Hotel in Berlin; book news of three new editions of 
philosophical works, two of Kant, one of Schopenhauer, and also a new 
treatise by W. Wundt on female psychology. Lower down on the page it 
was Verdi, Gounod, and Joseph Hofmann, plus eau de sauveur. The latest 
correspondence was again mostly concerned with foreign news, the feature 
story from St. Petersburg again discussing the western reaction to the ap- 
pointment of Muraviev and then going on to a report from the Caucasus. 
On the inside a column on “Foreign Life and Literature” contained two 
anecdotes about the Emperor William II and the writer Ibsen; the other 
columns dealt with Russian items except for an article on the Austrian oil 
industry. The theater section, however, proved revealing again. The Mikhai- 
lovskii Theater offered Villa Gaby, Les amants, Les viveurs, Tartuffe, and 
Les erreurs de marriage; the Mariinskii Theater Tannhiuser, Barbe Bleu, 
Romeo and Juliet, Manon, Samson and Delila, Carmen, and Faust. To cite 
one last item, the “positions wanted” column on page five in the issue of the 
2ist of January. Here one reads, in French, of a jeune homme of good 
education with a knowledge of German sought for the household of a 
southern industrialist, and, in the same language, of lessons in French and 
German offered by a musical Polonaise educated in Austria in return for 
room and board; and after her of une jeune Francaise giving conversation 
lessons, then of ein junges Méddchen wishing to take care of children or sew 
for a shop, followed by eine Revalenserin to serve at table, and une Pari- 
sienne bien recommendée. And after that one’s eyes run over on offre, on 
cherche, a louer, till they finally meet with the Russian language again in a 
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few requests for a frantsuzhenka or a niemka, a French bonne or a German 
girl. 

To advance next to the St. Petersburg News.'2 The News of January 4th 
offered an even ampler treatment of European affairs, with articles on the 
condition of the Poles in Germany, a congress of socialists in London, the 
state of Denmark in 1896, Christmas shopping in Berlin, the importance of 
oaths in England, and a spate of foreign news items, topped by an account 
of the French census of 1896, the German Kolonialverein and the spreading 
use of telephones in Berlin. An intruding column entitled “Our Press” was 
quickly succeeded by further telegrams from London, Paris (Loubet elected 
to the presidency of the Senate), Cetinje, Budapest, Vienna, and Constanti- 
nople; only the two last bits concerned Russian events. The bibliographical 
section listed a volume on The Practical Electrician translated from the 
German, a Russian History of Music, another translation from the German 
under the title Women in Science and Ethnology, a practical guide for 
making potash out of salt (in Russian) and finally zemstvo reports. As for 
musical atttractions in town, the paper announced also a chamber music 
concert at the Imperial Russian Music Society with pieces by Borodin, 
Brahms, and Beethoven. Turning to the issue of January 7th and feeling 
bored with the familiar pattern the visitor becomes engrossed in a well-done 
piece on the Goethe Gymnasium in Frankfurt and detailed information on 
the internal affairs of France. In the column “Our Press” his attention is 
arrested by a curious passage in an article on “the proper organization of 
agricultural statistics in western Europe and America”. It emphasized the 
importance of good statistics for the development of agriculture and lamented 
in conclusion: “With us, unfortunately, statistics are in a very unsatisfactory 
state.” 

To shift next to the Moscow papers, first the Russian News.8 Anyone 
expecting a greater concentration upon Russian affairs in the old capital 
would be quickly disillusioned. The advertisements at the head of the January 
Ist issue featured Jules Verne, Hammond typewriters, Lavisse-Rambaud’s 
Histoire Universelle, Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, and English bicycles. 
The News, to be sure, gave more prominence if not to the affairs of Russia 
at least to those of St. Petersburg, for reasons which the issue of January 3rd 
accidentally revealed. The unusual hesitation of the Moscow stockmarket on 
the previous day, it reported, was caused by the fact that the telegraph from 
St. Petersburg had broken down. And so in general, Moscow took its clues 
and much of its European news from St. Petersburg. On the inside pages, 
however, Europe reappeared in full immediacy, for instance in a column 
entitled “News of Science, Art, and Literature”, which announced the Cam- 
bridge Modern History, an English volume on the German social-democrats, 


12 §-Peterburgskiia vedomosti. 
13 Russkiia vedomosti. 
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a Petite bibliothéque économique francaise et étrangére, L’@uvre complet de 
Rembrandt, and a new work by Benjamin Kidd (also frequently mentioned 
in other papers). And to judge by the theater and opera section, Moscow 
hardly boasted a less brilliant season than St. Petersburg, with Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet at the Bolshoi, a play by Sudermann at the Malyi, and 
La dame aux camélias at the Paradise Theater. What a strange kaleidoscopic 
view of European culture this paper conveyed, associating in its pages the 
great artists like Eleanora Duse or Joseph Hofmann with a new cheap edition 
of John Stuart Mill, Francis-Joseph mineral waters from Budapest with an 
exhibition of French art, French mademoiselles with the great industrial 
firms in Germany or the German shopkeepers of Moscow advertising musical 
instruments or printing presses. The Latin script of three European languages 
carelessly mingled with the cyrillic alphabet of the native tongue. 

The patent western orientation of the Russian News was not due entirely 
to its well-known liberal convictions, for the Moscow News,'* a stalwart 
conservative paper, hardly lagged behind. The very first item on the front 
page of the January Ist issue was a very large obituary notice in English 
saying that Elizabeth B. Gibson had departed this life. Yet there could be 
no question of the Russian views of the editor Gringmut who greeted the 
New Year with an editorial on the political ideals of Alexander III. “Western 
state doctrines contradict not only the interests of the Russian government, 
but also every simple healthy thought. Even in the West their shortlived 
fame is paling and the sober minds of European politicians see the decep- 
tiveness of these doctrines and look with involuntary envy upon Russia, which 
has kept free from that deception and all its consequences...” Of all the 
Russian papers, in this random sample, this one, to be sure, gave the most 
space to Russian affairs, yet as Gringmut’s editorial shows, not without con- 
stant reference to the West. And unter dem Strich, in the feulleton section, 
Europe made its reappearance unashamedly with a story “Why they love 
Nice”, an advertisement of a new brand of German beer, a report on 
“Shakespeare on the London stage”, news of Professor Bilroth’s international 
language, and advice on “the bicycle, its use and its harm”. Conservatism, 
apparently, was conferring no immunity to the lure of the good things of 
Europe. 

The same could be said of Prince Meshcherskii’s Grazhdanin (“The 
Citizen”), appearing twice a week in St. Petersburg, and reported to be the 
only paper read by the Emperor. Its foreign news, favoring the doings of 
European conservatives (with a special weakness for the French anti-semitic 
journalist Drumont) ranked a close second to domestic news; and in its 
advertising section the New York Life Insurance Company, Wiener Chic 
(in Latin characters) and Harrach glass (from Bohemia) rubbed elbows with 


14 Moskovskiia vedomosti. 
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jewelry from Schubert’s in St. Petersburg and watches from Watkey’s. More 
representative perhaps of the mentality of the St. Petersburg public was a 
slick paper weekly called Niva, a family magazine making its way without 
imperial subsidy. In its extensive advertising columns it conducted a motley 
fair of European merchandise, Dutch bulbs, Leichners Fettpuder, Eau de 
Cologne, Parisian dentifrice, Hungarian bitters, seeds from Erfurt, Viennese 
fashion journals, gramophones, and various makes of typewriters. Special 
notices were inserted by a German firm setting up starch factories, a Russian 
firm acting as agent for American machine builders, or a Baden-Baden 
sanitorium for morphine addicts. Every issue also carried an article on 
French fashions. The richly illustrated feature articles skillfully alternated 
Russian and foreign topics of a wide variety. In No. Two of 1897, for 
instance, it offered first an installment of a novel by Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
next a story about Cossack life, then two illustrations from the French art 
exhibit in St. Petersburg, followed by an article on how children learn to 
think and speak, translated from the German. Among the subsequent smaller 
topics the reader could choose from Russia and abroad, including items on 
the historian Kliuchevskii or the new “gadget” of the German aviator 
Lilienthal. Obviously this magazine catered to a well-educated clientele that 
knew their Europe and wanted to keep up with its accomplishments. 
Taking up next the “fat” periodicals—the subject is of such significance 
as to warrant belaboring the point to the utmost—one discovers that most 
of the articles in the Scientific Review'® were either reporting the work of 
foreign scientists or constantly referring (and deferring) to them. The January 
issue, for instance, printed papers on d’Holbach, the sociological teachings 
of Karl Marx, and Lester Ward’s Psychological Factors of Civilization. The 
review section listed a critique of Marx by Leo Buch, a survey of new 
chemical elements by P. Barére, an Italian author on epilepsy, a German 
one on tropical rain and another one on the temperature of the earth, a 
Frenchman on the respiration of fish, and after listing several more pages of 
foreign books, ended with an American treatise on child psychology. In the 
section called “News of Foreign Literature” the American read about a 
German review article on “Tolstoy and the Russian Theater”, but afterwards 
about more foreign works, including Jevon’s Introduction to the History of 
Religion. In the section of “The History of Science” one encounters Pascal’s 
Lettres as the chief piece. Could there have been any better evidence of how 
the intellectual accomplishments of Europe were penetrating into Russia? 
The title of one famous periodical indeed epitomized the entire process; it 
was called The Messenger of Europe.* This influential liberal magazine 
conveyed amidst its account of the presidential campaign of McKinley or of 
contemporary Alaska, a translation of a novel by Spielhagen, and an appeal 


15 Nauchnoe obozrenie. 
16 Vestnik evropy. 
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for contributions to the Louis Pasteur Fund, surprisingly much information 
about Russian events—‘“‘ah, Russian events”, so a conservative Russian might 
sigh, “seen through the eyes of a western liberal.” Proceeding from the 
European Messenger to The World of God,‘7 one finds as the first piece an 
installment from a novel by Potapenko, the second selections from the poems 
by Walter Scott translated into Russian, and the third referring to England 
as the classical land of modern feminism. And in the subsequent pages 
Europe again came spilling over into the eager Russian minds as richly 
as ever. 

But to vary the selections. The Mining Journal,'® edited by the Mining 
Science Commission in St. Petersburg, contained an article entitled “The 
contemporary condition of technology in the southern mines and smelteries.” 
Here one reads: “By placing a high tariff on iron and coal our government 
obviously intended to develop our mining industry with the help of the 
Russian people.” But these hopes, the author continued, had not been 
realized. With the exception of a few outstanding Russian engineers and 
industrialists, the Russian people had let these southern industries fall into 
the hands of foreign capitalists. “Because of their inertia the Russian people 
did not only stand aside in the development of their mines but lightheartedly 
gave them away to the foreigners, one after the other...” There was nothing 
to be done about this, the author concluded, but to accept the inevitable and 
to make sure that “the economic interests of Russia are not violated and 
Russian self-esteem not offended”. 

The advertisers’ announcements readily indicated to what extent Russian 
mines depended upon foreign equipment. The first advertiser in The Engi- 
neer,*® published in Kiev, to give another example, was the German firm 
AEG, and the names of the subsequent ones were predominantly German, 
although Portland Cement and one John Sumner selling American and Swiss 
machinery provided some variety. An article on the rolling stock of Russian 
railroads in this magazine made the following statements: “Our railroad 
network is considerably poorer than foreign ones in regard to rolling stock”, 
and in another article one finds Philadelphia’s Reading Terminal praised as 
a model for Russian railroad terminals, but with the advice that the Russian 
ones be built on a more modest scale. Turning then to Technical Education,” 
published by the Imperial Russian Technological Society in St. Petersburg, 
we find the leading article concerned with technical and professional education 
in Switzerland. Scanning the table of contents of Education,‘ another St. 
Petersburg “fat” magazine, reveals that three out of eight articles dealt with 


17 Mir bozhii. 

18 Gornyi zhurnal. 

19 Inzhener. 

20 Tekhnicheskoe obrazovanie. 
21 Obrazovanie. 
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foreign subjects or were translated from the English. In the section “From 
the world of knowledge” two out of three articles were imports; in the 
following section “From the West”—why even bother to read the titles? The 
next section, “News of foreign literature”, was succeeded by one “From 
foreign journals”, by which time the reader has leafed through more than 
two-thirds of the volume. Analysis, finally, of Russian Wealth and three 
Moscow periodicals, The Russian Messenger, Russian Thought, and The 
Messenger of Education,22 would hardly change the emerging conclusions. 
Russian Thought—one cannot help noticing the irony—began with a poem 
by Shelley in a Balmont translation, then offered a story by Ostrovskii, 
thereafter one by Paul Hervé. Next came a brief Russian poem succeeded 
by a story by Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, followed in turn by a story by 
Nemirovich-Danchenko on San Marino. Was all this Russian thought or 
European thought? Or was Russian thought European thought? 

Granted that the preceding analysis of the Russian press during January 
1897 may have overstressed the habit of instinctive comparison with the 
West. But who would dare judge the foreign impact by a mere quantitative 
analysis? So many of the Russian items were presented in a manner borrowed 
from the West, footnoted with western titles and buttressed by references to 
western authors. How can one draw a clear line between Russian and 
western material? Needless to say, the proportion between Russian and 
western topics varied somewhat according to the outlook of the editors, the 
conservative or narodnik ones being somewhat more impervious, at least on 
the surface, to the western influence. But everything considered, the presence 
of the West was an overwhelming reality wherever one looked. It vastly 
exceeded in strength the foreign influence which any western European or 
American would observe in his own country. 

Every day, a host of European messengers, goods, ideas, images, and 
impressions descended upon the Russian mind, or at least the minds of those 
who read these papers and periodicals. They also descended upon those who 
bought foreign goods or Russian goods patterned after them, or those who 
associated with foreigners (not to speak of those who travelled abroad). Each 
of these seemingly minute and harmless messengers—not to mention here 
all the illegal carriers of the prohibited ideas of democracy, constitutional 
government, or socialism—attacked in his own tiny way the validity of the 
Russian ways of doing things, daubing them with the reproach of insufficiency. 
“There is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so”, and thus the 
Russians, their thinking wrought in western Europe, transformed their coun- 
try. They despised it merely because they looked at it with eyes and minds 
made disloyal by the constant squint-eyed reference to Europe. Was there 
anything at all that could stand up under the withering comparison? 

A small item in the reactionary Moscow News summed up the Russian 


22 Russkoe bogatstvo, Russkii vestnik, Russkaia mysl, Vestnik vospitaniia. 
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condition in the prophetic clarity which sometimes attaches to a casual 
remark.?* That paper, early in 1897, had quoted the prospectus of a new 
publication named World Eciioes—one of the many which were started only 
to run afoul of the censorship. It called itself “a Russian organ, yet at the 
same time not exclusively national”. And then came the amazing admission: 
“Under nationality one understands, for the most part, the sum total of 
peculiarities lodged since times immemorial in the popular mind and pre- 
sumably forever distinguishing the Russians from all other people. However, 
under the influence of historical conditions and of progress many phenomena 
which distinguished Russian natiouality are now changing and therefore prove 
to be no longer genuine and unchangeable (excepting, of course, the rooted 
principles of Russian autocracy and social organization).” Under the in- 
fluence of “progress”, so one might rephrase that sentence in order to savor 
it still more, what had been considered an essential part of Russian nationality 
was suddenly melting away, dissolved by the contempt of the multitude of 
nimble and insinuating European messengers. Whether autocracy and the 
peasant commune were really exempt from this subversion one might doubt. 
The editor of the World Echoes may have stated the exception merely as an 
obligatory bow to the authorities. 

The historian trying to work his way beneath the surface of Russian events 
in the mid-nineties is thus driven to his first major conclusion. There was 
no blending of old and new, as the American minister to Russia had written. 
The old was being ruthlessly subverted by the new; both were bitterly at war. 
There was goinz on in Imperial Russia, he begins to realize, a vast revolution 
from without, a revolution pressed forward by almost all members of Russian 
society, by the conservatives and reactionaries as well as by the Marxists and 
narodniks in their secret circles, and advancing on a level far deeper than 
government policy or even human awareness. The Grand Dukes and retired 
generals were in rebellion against backwardness. They showed it by their 
preference for living in Nice, Paris, or the German spas. They could afford 
to live like human beings by quitting Russia. And all the wealthy Russians 
who travelled to Europe once a year or as often and for as long a stay as they 
could manage were disloyal too. The poorer people, or the intelligentsia, 
who were chained by their poverty to the “pigsty”, could not thus easily 
withdraw. Their escape lay in a mental absenteeism, induced by immersion 
into western literature and the image of the West conveyed by their press. 
Or, if they wanted action as well, they ran away into the revolutionary dream 
of “the real Russia” which was going to replace the present “Asiatic” Russia. 
And since they had no chance of enjoying the good life abroad (or perhaps 
were better patriots than the Grand Dukes), they had to give their lifeblood 
to remodelling their fatherland by revolutionary action. At any rate, if there 


23 Moskovskiia vedomosti, No. 3 (1897), 3rd January, in the column “dnevnik pechati”. 
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was going to be a revolution from within, its way had long been prepared by 
a greater revolution from without. 

The first reaction of any westerner who had observed the backwardness 
of Imperial Russia at close quarters could only be sympathetic to the universal 
revolt against the “pigsty”. The “new” was of his own civilization: he had no 
reason to doubt its mission. Yet could he speak for all the Russians as well? 
A look at the third edition of K. P. Pobedonostsev’s book Moscow Reflec- 
tions, found in the St. Petersburg bookstores in January 1897,24 might make 
a westerner pause. It is easy, to be sure, to misread this volume; on first 
acquaintance it repels by its vehemence. Yet in the light of the conclusions 
just stated it suddenly gains a tragic depth. For what the author was trying 
to express, in the ill-suited language of western conservatism—alas, he too 
had to resort to a western model!—was a justified protest against the sub- 
version by the ubiquitous messengers of Europe. “The faculty of seizing and 
assimilating on faith these abstract ideas”, so one reads there, “has spread 
among the masses and becomes infectious, more especially to men insuffi- 
ciently or superficially educated, who constitute the great majority every- 
where.” > As a result the people were made unhappy. “In our time discontent 
is universal... We grow up with infinite expectations, begotten of im- 
measurable vanity and innumerable artificial needs”,?* taught, so it would 
seem from the foregoing, by the western advertisements and incapable of 
being satisfied under Russian conditions. Another passage pointed to the 
spiritual malaise produced by the inchoate mixture of the old and the new. 
“Life has become deformed, false, and meaningless beyond belief... all 
discipline of thought, of sentiment, and of morale has disappeared. Corrup- 
tion and disintegration have destroyed the simple organic relations of public 
and family life; their place has been usurped by institutions and abstract 
principles for the most part false in themselves or in false relation to life and 
actuality. The simple needs of the soul and body have been expelled by a 
multitude of artificial requirements, and the simplest sentiments have given 
way to sentiments complex and artificial which seduce and irritate the 
soul...” 

The crowning lament in Pobedonostsev’s book was the maxim “Things 
not absolute are unstable.” 2° How true! In Russia “historic conditions and 
progress” (as the World Echoes had put it euphemistically) undermined all 
the absolutes of Russian tradition; everything was giving way. But how 
could any society survive without absolutes? In western Europe and even 
the United States, the rate of change had béen slow, and the new originated 


24 Cited here from K. P. Pobedonostsev, Reflections of a Russian Statesman (London, 
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always from within the old; there was no drastic break. In England, for 
instance, the monarchy had been preserved as an historic absolute, likewise 
the Church, Parliament, and the common law. And the United States had 
taken over many of the absolutes of Britain and evolved its own, the Con- 
stitution. In Russia, on the other hand, all the foundations were crumbling. 
She was a profoundly sick country by the standards of the western model, 
uprooted, drifting, unable to set her own course. 

Those who find it repulsive to agree with the hated reactionary might 
listen more readily to one of his greatest antagonists and one deeply vener- 
ated in the West, Leo Tolstoy. Tolstoy, like other Russians had been very 
much attracted by an imported western innovation, the bicycle, and had 
enthusiastically taken up the sport himself. Suddenly his moral instinct had 
caught up with him, and he had entered into his diary in May 1896: “I have 
stopped riding the bicycle. I wonder how I could have been so infatuated!” *° 
Russia, like Tolstoy, was carried beyond her depths by the new gadgets of 
western Europe, by the bicycle, the cinematograph lumiére, the Fettpuder, 
the typewriter, the dynamo, the gold standard, and all the other subversive 
messengers. Would she have sense enough to stop the mad rush? Or, to put 
the question more realistically, in view of her backward position in Europe 
could she afford not to accelerate it? 

It was Russia’s tragedy—and that of many underdeveloped countries after 
her—that the bases of her society and tradition, the pillars of a sound polity, 
were being irresistibly undermined at the very time when the ambitions of 
both government and the people required the utmost effort to catch up to 
the western model. When state and society should have been exceptionally 
strong to cope with an exceptional emergency, they were progressively 
weakened by the disloyalty created by that very model. Much of Russia’s 
subsequent development has been conditioned by an understandable desire 
to escape from the worst effects of such subversion. 


THEODORE H. VON LAUE 
University of California, 
Riverside 


29 The Journal of Leo Tolstoy (1895-1899) (New York, 1917), entry for 2 May 1896 
(Italics my own). 


INTELLECTUALS AND SOCIETY IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY INDIA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper describes the landmarks of Western education in India, the content 
of this education, the nature of social and political changes which resulted 
or were furthered by this education, the groups that imparted and the groups 
that received this education, and finally it compares the Indian with the 
Chinese and to some extent with the Japanese experience. 

If the prime mover of the 19th century social revolutions in England and 
some other Western countries was technology, in India, as in some other 
underdeveloped countries, it was education. A small number of intellectuals 
—administrators, educators, writers, religious reformers and other opinion 
makers—bore the major responsibility for a great social transformation. 
The close of the century ended this era of elite revolutions in India. 
The first World War ushered in the era of populism with Gandhi as its 
high priest. 

But the social forces that ended this era and culminated in the religious 
violence and political partitioning of the country into two independent states 
in 1947 had been generated by the end of the 1870's. Till the middle of the 
1850’s the East India Company, the Christian missionaries, and segments of 
the Indian elite—especially the Hindu middle classes—cooperated with each 
other in creating a humane and liberal society. By the 1870’s this triple 
alliance had given way to a triangular conflict. The Muslims who till this 
time had remained aloof or passively hostile to the British and the mission- 
aries now turned to active cooperation with the British and opposition to 
the incipient forces of secular nationalism and neo-Hinduism. The Indian 
and British liberals and the missionaries began to fade from the political 
scene. 

British imperialism, militant nationalism and Hinduism, and Muslim reviv- 
alism joined the battle that lasted some six decades. An important thread 
interwoven in the story of this fateful historical transition is that of Western 
education. 
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Ii. SOME LANDMARKS OF WESTERN EDUCATION IN INDIA 


In 1813 the East India Company assumed responsibility “for the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives... 
and for the introduction and promotion of sciences”.! For the next two 
decades the Government encouraged classical learning in Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian, the missionaries promoted the vernaculars and primary educa- 
tion, while the native urban gentry (mostly Hindu tax farmers, landlords, 
nouveau-riche businessmen, civilian and military government officials in 
Calcutta and Bombay) sponsored Western education through the medium of 
English. 

In 1815 the Company decided that “the appropriation of . . . limited funds 
be chiefly directed to the best means of improving the education of more 
respectable members of Indian society...”.? In 1835 Macaulay, the Law 
member of the Government of India, made the promotion of European 
learning through English the new official policy. Education for the classes 
resulted in the neglect of primary education—or education for the masses. 
While government and the Indian elite promoted Western education through 
English, the missionaries devoted most of their effort to the spreading of 
primary education through the vernaculars, particularly of the underprivileged 
groups such as untouchables, widows, unwed mothers and orphans. 

In 1854, Sir Charles Wood’s dispatch abandoned the theory of education 
for the few. Encouragement of private (including missionary) enterprise in 
education, of vernaculars, of primary education, was declared to be the new 
policy. Also, three Universities patterned after London University were to 
be established in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. In 1855 European officials 
of the newly created Education Department started directing the expansion 
and supervision of education in India. Due to their attitude towards Christian 
evangelism, the relative role of missionaries in education declined progres- 
sively. 

By the 1880’s Indian effort was becoming significant in relation to 
missionary and government effort in education. In 1882 the first Indian 
Education Commission (with 7 Indians and 15 non-Indians) recommended 
that private Indian agencies be encouraged in the field of education. It did 
not favor either governmental or missionary activity in education. In 1901-2 
the Indian Universities Commission’s recommendation set off an emotionally 
charged debate in which Indian nationalist opinion favored the rapid spread 
of higher education while the Commission favored quality as against quantity. 
In fact neither objective was achieved in the next half century. 


1 East India Company Act, 1813, cited in H. Sharp, Selections from Educational 
Records, Part I, 1781-1839, Bureau of Education, India, Superintendent Government 
Printing (Calcutta, 1920), p. 22. 

2 Letter from General Committee of Public Instruction (1823), cited in Sharp, op. cit., 
p. 
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Ill. THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 


The pattern of education varied with time and region. In general, primary 
education involved 4 to 7 years in school, secondary education from 3 to 7 
years. College education, with some exceptions, was divided into three levels, 
each spread over a two year period, viz., Intermediate, Graduate and Post- 
graduate. The first led to the diploma of Faculty of Arts or Science (F.A. 
or F.Sc.), the second to the Bachelor of Arts or Science (B.A. or B.Sc.) and 
the third to the Master of Arts or Science (M.A. or M.Sc.). While the 
curricula have occasionally been revised at all levels, the changes have been 
socially inconsequential. Table I gives some idea of the nature of primary 
education in 1901-2, in five provinces. 


TABLE I 


Highest Class of a Typical Upper Primary School (1901-2)% 
Hours per week 


Central 
Subject Madras Bombay Bengal Punjab Provinces 

Vernacular language 91/6 10 121/2 
Arithmetic 41/6 8 4+ 81/4 T1/2 
Geography 21/2 6 3 11/2 6 
Physical exercise 21/2 3 3 3 21/2 
Others 91/6 6 12 33/4 41/2 

Total 271/2 33 27 24 33 


With the exception of Madras which spent 9'/s hours or about one third the 
teaching time on English, no other province taught English in primary schools. 
Only Bombay and Bengal devoted any time to “science and sanitation” — 
three hours in each province. And history was taught only in Bengal—three 
hours per week. Bengal spent less than one fifth of the schooltime in this 
class on languages, and had the most diversified curriculum. Madras spent 
almost two thirds of the time on languages and had the least diversified 
curriculum. Teaching of science, geography and English represented a change 
from the curricula of indigenous education, and introduced the students to 
new ideas and areas. Teaching of more than one language meant less time 
devoted to other subjects and perhaps a greater strain on the young pupils. 

In the high schools, frequently the students had to learn three 
languages: English, a classical and a vernacular language (see table II). 
At this level English begins to occupy between one fourth and one third of 
the school time, and all languages together take up a little over half the time; 


3 Source: R. Nathan, Progress of Education in India, 1897-98—1901-2, Office of the 
Director General of Education (Calcutta, 1904), p. 167. 
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TABLE I 


Highest Class in a Typical Higher Secondary School (1901-2) 4 
Hours per week 


Central 

Subject Madras Bombay’ Bengal U.P. Punjab Provinces Assam 
English 9 10 9% 12 12 12 9% 
Classical lang. 5 5 4 S5(c) 5a) 3% 3% 
Vernacular lang. 5 a 1 1 (d) —_ 1% 
Mathematics 6 4 6 6 9 5% Z 
History and 

geography 5 5 5 6 6 4% 4% 
Science 4 4 1 5 (c) (d) — % 
Drawing 1 oa Z = (d) 1% 1 


Total 35 28 28% 30 32 (d) 26% 25% 


(a) Science (5 hours) is alternative with this subject. 

(b) Classical or Vernacular language. 

(c) Science is alternative with a classical language. 

(d) In addition 4 hours for either vernacular language, science, or drawing. 


the share of vernacular declines, while classical languages are taught in all 
schools occupying between 11 and 18 per cent of the time. The emphasis 
on mathematics, on the average, is about the same as at the primary level. 
Science seems to become a little more prominent at this stage, though one 
province still does not teach it, and two others teach it on an optional basis. 
If we take the absolute or relative amounts of teaching time spent on subjects 
like English, history, geography, science and sanitation, as crude indices of 
minimum exposure to Western influences, this exposure increased significantly 
from the primary to the secondary level as shown in table III. 


TABLE III 
Indices of Minimum 
Exposure to Westernization (1901-2) 


Absolute Index Relative Index 
Province Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Bengal 9.0 15.5 Be 54.4 
Bombay 9.0 19.0 27.3 67.9 
Madras 11.8 18.0 42.8 51.4 
Punjab 1:5 18.0-22.0* 6.2 56.3-68.8 
United Provinces 18.0-23.0* 60.0-76.7 
Central Provinces 6.0 16.7 18.2 62.5 
Assam 14.5 57.9 


* Tn addition to 18 hours of “Western” subjects, students could elect to take 4 or 5 


hours of science; see for footnotes (c) and (d) in Table II. 


4 p. 117. 
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At the college level, patterns become more varied and complicated. Although 
English was a compulsory subject, students had often to learn one additional 
language. Arts subjects included English, classical and vernacular languages, 
philosophy, mathematics, history, geography, logic, economics and political 
science. Science subjects included physics, chemistry, physiology, botany, 
zoology, medicine, engineering, etc. In general a student could elect to study 
for an arts or a science diploma or degree. In either case he could, or some- 
times had to, study mathematics in addition to languages, usually at the 
Intermediate level. Outside of languages and mathematics a student had to 
confine himself either to science or to Arts subjects, depending on the degree 
or diploma he was seeking. Laboratories and equipment for science were 
expensive and scarce. Admission to science classes was therefore very 
restricted. The following table indicates the excessively literary character of 
college education between 1897 and 1902, a defect which persists to this day. 


TABLE IV 
Successful Candidates in Successive 
Examinations of the Arts and Science Course* 


Year Entrance Intermediate B.A. B.Sc. M.A. 
1897-98 1,264 20 139 
1898-99 8,242 2,671 1,381 5 113 
1899-1900 8,014 2,640 1,445 9 145 
1900-1901 7,899 2,770 1,244 7 158 
1901-1902 8,882 3,136 1,456 13 138 

Total 40,408 13,939 6,790 54 693 


Thus in the five years around the turn of the century, less than one in a 
hundred successful candidates obtained a science degree. At the master’s 
level in the same period, the distribution of 702 successful candidates in all 
subjects is given in table V. 

In many high schools English was the compulsory medium of instruction for 
subjects like science and sanitation and an optional medium for other subjects 
like history and geography. At the college level exposure to Western ideas 
increased markedly because, firstly, English became the medium of instruc- 
tion for practically all the subjects, and secondly, the bulk of teaching time 
was spent on subjects like the natural, life and social sciences, history, 
geography, logic, philosophy, and modern mathematics. 

Indian students were reading the literature of the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation and the Enlightenment. John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty soon 
after its publication became a text in Indian colleges. Indians came to know 


5 [bid., p. 61, Table 37. The totals in the original source are inaccurately given as 


13,942 and 6790 for Intermediate and B.A. 
6 Ibid., p. 60, Table 36. 
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TABLE V 
English 226 French 9 Vernaculars 3 Mathematics 84 
Sanskrit 48 Avesta and History 39 Physical 
Persian 32 Pahalavi 5 History and Science iY si 
Arabic 28 Hebrew 2 Philosophy 10 Natural 
Latin 9 Pali 1 Philosophy 89 Science 20* 


* These data are not quite clear. If 693 students received M.A. degrees (Table IV), °: 
would appear that only 9 out of the 702 received M.Sc. degrees. However, according to 
Table V, 117 successful students studied Physical Science and 20 studied Natural Science. 
This could mean that 128 student who studied science (117 + 20 — 9) were awarded 
M.A. degrees, which is unlikely, because, firstly, this has not been the practice in India, 
and, secondly, and more importantly, a B.Sc. is a pre-requisite for an M.Sc. Not all 
of the 54 successful graduates in science are likely to have gone on for further study, 
and usually not more than half of the students succeeded in getting their degrees. Thus, 
it is more reasonable to assume that a very small number like 9 or 20 (in Natural 
Science) received the M.Sc., and a somewhat larger number studied Science. Others 
—especially those listed under Physical Science—were perhaps studying subjects which 
could only euphemistically be called Science. This interpretation appears more reason- 
able because in some places in India physical training is called Physical Science. But 


to take 20 as the number of those who received M.Sc. degrees means that one of the 
totals errs by 11. 


about Magna Carta, and the struggles for liberty and equality in Europe and 
America. The implications of modern science became manifest in their 
studies, but there was little of scientific, technical, and professional education. 
Before 1825, a medical and an engineering institute had been established in 
Bombay. In 1835 the Calcutta Medical College, in 1845 the Grant Medical 
in Bombay, and in 1849 the Engineering College at Roorkee were established. 
British snobbery reinforced the prejudice of Indian upper middle classes 
against education involving manual work, which partly explains a certain 
intellectual affinity between modern and traditional intellectuals.1 However, 
long lists of rejected applicants indicate that sizeable sections of the populace 
were waiting to acquire technical, medical and scientific education if made 
available. Schools and colleges for vocational and teachers’ training, for 
agriculture, law and commerce were opened in many parts of the country. 
It was cheaper and easier to start and operate non-technical schools. Hence 
most of the professional schools were of this nature. Prospects of finding 
jobs with government, foreign and Indian commercial houses or in law 
induced a trend whereby the largest segment of students in professional 
studies were attracted to law schools. In 1891 there were only 2,647 students 
in professional fields in colleges as against 12,640 in general education. The 
numbers rose to 4,282 and 16,708 in 1901, and to 6,397 and 25,050 in 
1911.8 Thus approximately only one fifth of all students were getting pro- 


7 


Edward Shils, “Intellectuals, Public Opinion, and Economic Development”, World 
Politics, X, No. 2 (Jan. 1958), pp. 233, 236, 238-39; also Myron Weiner, “Struggle 
Against Power: Notes on Indian Political Behavior”, World Politics, VIII, No. 3 (April 
1956), pp. 392-403. 

8 Census of India, 1, Subsidiary Table VII, p. 317. 
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fessional training of any kind—a proportion which has not changed much 
over the years. Out of the 4,282 professional students in 1901, 2,749 or 
roughly 64 per cent were law students.® It is no tribute to the system of 
enrollment, teaching or examining that over half the students failed their 
examinations (56% in 1897-98 and 54% in 1901-2 for the M.A. degree 
for example).*¢ 

In the 1850’s the doors of all but the lowest services were closed to 
educated Indians. With few non-literary skills, little capital, little opportunity 
to make a living in industry and commerce, and fired by the newly learned 
ideas imported from Europe, they had one major alternative open to them— 
to seek political power. The study of law furthered the desire and the capacity 
to seek social status, economic security, and political power. Western edu- 
cation had become a potent instrument for upward social mobility. As long 
as the demand for educated Indians was greater than their supply, their 
private interests coincided with social welfare and the interests of the regime. 
But when economic, educational and political policies of the government 
resulted in deficient demand for (or excessive supply of) educated Indians, 
cooperation gave way to conflict. 


IV. THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


The term “Indian Renaissance” may not be very apt to describe an era of 
reform affecting largely Bengali Hindus. For one thing there was little, if 
any, consciousness of Indianism in India till after the middle of the century. 
Besides, many cultural and social contributions came from Europeans. How- 
ever, the term describes this period perhaps better than any other. Several 
groups, besides the Hindus, experienced varying degrees of reforms, e.g. the 
Parsis in Bombay, and the tribes of Orissa and Central India. The reformers 
occasionally invoked the scriptures of their religions in defense of reform. 
But this was not a Reformation. By and large the reformers used modern 
knowledge, science and the equalitarian and humanitarian precepts of 
Christianity, rationalism and liberalism to attack superstition, orthodoxy and 
inhuman customs. There was also a cultural and literary rejuvenation, though 
this was largely confined to Bengal. 

In 1817 the Hindu reformer, Raja Ram Mohan Rai, and the English 
watch-maker, David Hare, raised funds from private sources and established 
the Hindu College in Calcutta for the education of “sons of respectable 
Hindus”.1t By 1855, when it was converted into the Presidency College (the 


9 Nathan, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

10 Jbid., p. 60. 

11 Prithwis Chandra Ray, Life and Times of C. R. Das: The Story of Bengal’s Self- 
Expression (London, 1927), p. 2. 
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first public institution of its kind in India—open to all castes, creeds, and 
races),!* it had produced several generations of middle class Hindus steeped 
in the contemporary liberal and secular thought of Europe. In India, as in 
England, the second quarter of the century was an era of great reforms. In 
1833, the Governor-General was authorized to take steps for the emancipa- 
tion of the nine million slaves.‘* Munro, Bentinck, and Elphinstone started 
Indianiziixg lower ranks of administration, which incidentally, effected con- 
siderable budgetary economy.*! 

In 1828 Rai started a monotheistic Hindu “church”, Atmiya Sabha, con- 
verted a Baptist missionary to Unitarianism, and in 1830 founded the Brahmo- 
Samaj. He pressed the government to stamp out inhuman social customs. 
There were annually 600 cases of Sati (widow-burning) among Bengali 
Hindus.'5 The custom was abolished in 1829. Thugee, the cult of strangling 
travelers, claimed 20 to 30 thousand lives annually before 1831, but was 
almost eliminated by 1837 by Sleeman’s operations. Human sacrifice, com- 
mon among the aborigines, but also discovered in a few places among Hindus, 
was stamped out by Captain Campbell who often disregarded official policies 
of caution. Over sixteen years (intermittently) Campbell saved 1506 men 
from the Orissa tribes.** 

In 1835 Metcalfe gave more freedom to the Indian press. Between 1834 
and 1837, Macaulay drafted the Indian Penal Code which, adopted in 1862, 
“has been widely accepted as almost a model of criminal code”.‘7 Till then, 
according to O’Malley, both under Hindus and Muslims, “there was no 
definite law of procedure, criminal or civil, no law of torts, no public and 
constitutional law”’.18 

Dents were made in some of the toughest social prejudices. For example, 
at Calcutta “between 1840 and 1850, Babu Mati Lal Seal [a Hindu] promised 
Rs. 10,000 to any Hindu, poor or rich, who would marry a widow of his own 
faith, but no one came forward”.*® In 1856 widow marriage was legalized. 
In the next forty-six years, 500 widows were remarried.2° Infanticide, burying 


12 Bijay Bhattacharya, “The Evolution of Education in 19th Century Bengal”, The 
Radical Humanist, XXII, No. 32 (Calcutta, Aug. 10, 1958), p. 383. 

18 T. Walter Wallbank, A Short History of India and Pakistan, from Ancient Times to 
the Present (New York, 1958), p. 75. 

14 Romesh C. Dutt, England and India: A Record of Progress During a Hundred Years, 
1785-1885 (London, 1897), p. 56. 

18 Wallbank, op. cit., p. 75. 

16 Phillip Woodruff, The Men Who Ruled India: The Founders, 1 (London, 1953), 
pp. 248-65. 

17 Wallbank, op. cit., p. 75. 

18 L. §. S. O’Malley, Modern India and the West, p. 110, quoted in Wallbank, op. cit., 
pi 

19 Trotter, India Under Queen Victoria, quoted in Rev. John Morrisson, New Ideas in 
India, During the Nineteenth Century (Edinburgh, 1906), p. 63. 

20 Caroline Atwater Mason, Lux Christi: An Outline Study of India—A Twilight Land 
(New York, 1902), p. 189. 
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alive of lepers, slow killing of incurably sick old people, throwing of children 
as sacrifices to sharks and crocodiles, are some of the other practices elimi- 
nated gradually by law, pressure and persuasion.” Educated women discarded 
the purdah. “In the native state of Tanjore, caste custom had prohibited the 
women of the lower castes from wearing clothing above the waist.” In 1827 
missionaries covered up the converts and by 1859 this new feminine right (!) 
was acknowledged.22 

Raja Radha Kantab Deb, a champion of orthodox Hinduism compiled 
the great Sanskrit lexicon in this period. Rai and his Brahmo colleagues 
infused a new spirit in religious, philosophical, and literary discussion. 
Iswar Chandra Gupta established a new and flourishing school of Bengali 
poetry. Vernaculars became respectable and enriched. Iswar Chandra Vidya 
Sagar, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, K. M. Banerjea, Macaulay, Tod, Grant 
Duff, Bishop Heber were among the men who enriched literature in and 
about India. 

The printing press set up by the Baptist trio of Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward in 1801 at Serampore near Calcutta, published the first vernacular 
journal (in Bengali) in 1818.23 Between 1810 and 1820 Indian presses 
published and sold 27 titles and 15,000 volumes in the vernaculars. Between 
1821 and 1825 more than 31 titles and 30,000 volumes in these languages 
were published and sold. By 1877 there were 3,064 titles published in the 
vernaculars, another 729 in classical languages, and 544 in English; 2,451 
of these were original, 2,003 republications, and 436 translations. Alter- 
nately, 1,138 of these were educational and 3,752 general.24 And though a 
great deal of this general literature was poor in quality and dealt with 
mythology or religion from a traditional-conservative viewpoint, the revolu- 
tion of communication was on. 


V. THE SOCIAL MATRIX OF THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Racial and Religious Distribution. The total population of India increased 
from 120 million in 1800 to 285 million in 1901 (see appendix, Table XVI). 
The proportion of Hindus declined while that of Christians and of Muslims 
increased continuously (see appendix, Table XVII). Lower fertility and con- 


21° Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 248-65. 

22. Morrison, New Ideas in India, During the Nineteenth Century (Edinburgh, 1906), 
pp. 37-38. 

23 “On the Effect of the Native Press in India”, The Friend of India, I, No. | (Sept. 
1820), pp. 130-54; “On the Progress and Present State of the Native Press in India”, 
ibid., IV, No. 12 (May 1825), pp. 138-56. 

24 Thomas, The History and Prospects of British Education in India (Cambridge, 1891), 
pp. 129-38. 
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versions of low caste Hindus to Christianity and Islam over-compensated the 
absorption of tribal religions and a possibly lower mortality rate. In 1901 
the numbers of some of the social groups were as follows (in millions): 
Hindus—206.86; Muslims—62.12; Tribals—8.18; Christians—2.78; Sikhs 
—2.19; Jains—1.34; Buddhists—0.29. There were 94,000 Parsis and about 
18,000 Jews. In 1891 there were 168,000 Europeans in India. The number 
increased to 170,000 in 1901, to 200,000 in 1911, and then started declining 
rapidly. The largest single group amongst them was in the Army.25 The 
groups that played vital roles in education and social change were mission- 
aries and civil servants. At the end of the century, there were 4,400 Protestant 
(2,500 women, 1,900 men)—British, American, Dutch, Danish, and German 
—the first two constituting nine-tenths of the group, and 657 Roman Catholic 
missionaries,2® around a thousand I.C.S. men, and another 3,000 civilian 
personnel.?? Together they were less than .06 per cent of the population. 


The Missionaries. To the Protestant missionaries goes much of the credit for 
persuading Parliament to accept responsibility for promoting the education 
and welfare of Indians. They pioneered in printing and publishing and 
journalism. They educated women, slaves, aborigines, lower castes, and the 
poor, while others neglected them.?* Before the advent of public education, 
theirs were practically the only schools which taught European languages and 
knowledge. Through translations, they introduced Western literature to India 
and vice versa. Their educational effort expanded rapidly. Statistics for 
Protestant missionary education are rather unreliable, and for Catholic mis- 
sions rather scarce. According to Sherring, for example, there were 64,043 
students (male and female) in Protestant missionary schools in 1851.2® Ac- 
cording to Rev. Huizinga, who provides the following statistics, the figure 
for that year is 80,296, while Thomas mentions a figure of 100,000 for 
children in all missionary schools in 1852.%¢ 


2% Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton, N. J.), 1951, 
pp. 178-79; and Wallbank, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 

26 Rev. Henry Huizinga, Missionary Education in India, University of Michigan, Ph.D. 
thesis, privately published (Ann Arbor, 1909), pp. 24-25. 

27 From Reginald Coupland’s figure of 4,000 British administrative personnel (Wall- 
bank, op. cit., p. 21), and Woodruff’s figure of 988 (op. cit., II, The Guardians, p. 363), 
for L.C.S. 

28 Encyclopaedia Brittanica, quoted in Rev. W. Menzel (Ed.) I will Build My Church: 
The Story of Our Indian Mission and How It Became a Church (Philadelphia, 1943), 
p. 

29 Quoted in Syed Nurullah and J. P. Naik, A History of Education in India (Bombay, 
1951), p. 178. 

80 ~F, W. Thomas, op. cit., p. 89. 
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TABLE VI 
The Growth of Missionary (Protestant) Education in India*+ 
1830 =61851 1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 


Female Pupils 2,000 16,441 25,284 32,147 72,648 72,648 169,686 
Total Pupils 30,900 80,296 100,159 143,519 241,646 341,720 460,863 
Sunday School 


Pupils 83,321 160,820 319,615 
TABLE VII 
The Nature and Significance of Missionary (Protestant) Education 
in India 
I Il Percentage 
Mission Total ofloverll 
Non-technical and non-professional colleges 40 141 28.5 
Students in such colleges 5,930 16,703 33 
Secondary schools 309 5,461 > 
Students in secondary schools 41,209 586,628 6.7 
Primary schools 5,529 98,133 55 
Students in primary schools 152,442 3,150,000 4.8 


While Richter’s figures give a total of 199,581 students at all levels in 
missionary institutions in 1902, Huizinga mentions a figure of 460,863 for 
1901—as shown in Table VI. According to Huizinga, in 1907, out of 179 
colleges 72 were run by ali Christian missions (52 Protestant, 18 Catholic, 
2 unspecified), and out of 1,159 high schools, 11% were missionary operated, 
teaching 12% of all students.3* According to all sources, however, while 
missionary enterprise at the college level was still a very significant aspect 
of the Indian educational scene at the close of the century, its relative sig- 
nificance at the secondary and primary level (except in the case of women’s 
education) had declined tremendously as a consequence of the more rapid 
expansion of government and private non-Christian Indian effort in these 
fields. Technical and professional education was comparatively neglected 
by all parties, though the government provided some. (Catholic influence had 
started declining even before the advent of the century,*4 and its relative 
position continued to be insignificant.) Missionaries were also responsible 
for putting pressure on government to initiate social reforms. Carey’s re- 
searches into Bengali society and Hindu scriptures, for example, were of 
great importance in persuading government to stop sati and infanticide.* 


31 Huizinga, op. cit., p. 135. 

Table computed from Julius Richter, A History of Missions in India, translated by 
Sydney H. Moore (New York, 1908), pp. 319-20. 

33 Huizinga, op. cit., pp. 93, 119, 132. 

34 Richter, op. cit., pp. 27-95. 

35 Mason, op. cit., pp. 187-89. 
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Anglo-Indians. Some of the earliest schools founded by the missionaries in 
the 18th century were designed to take care of the offspring of British military 
personnel and Indian women. Till England permitted her citizens to bring 
back Indian wives the plight of such children was worse than that of native 
orphans. In 1784 there were about 700 new children in this category 
annually.3* By 1901 the Anglo-Indians numbered 89,000. Looking to Eng- 
land as their homeland, scorned by the English, and resented by the Indians, 
they were unable to influence social currents in significant ways.” 


Indian Christians. Their numbers increased more rapidly than those of any 
other community. Statistics about absolute and relative growth of different 
Christian sects according to one census official “are utterly inaccurate, un- 
reliable, and worthless”.** In 1901 there were reported to be 2.68 millions 
of them (41.7 per cent Protestant, 39.0 per cent Roman Catholic, and 17.6 
per cent Syrian).** By the 1850’s Christianity had penetrated every district 
of India. Highest rates of conversion occurred among backward and tribal 
groups in Hyderabad, Assam, and Orissa. They have been far ahead of 
Hindus and Muslims in literacy and the difference is greater in the case of 
literacy in English, urbanization, and other social indices.‘ 


TABLE VIII 
Percentage of Population Aged 10-Plus 
who are literate, by Religion, 1891—1931 "1 


Year Muslim Sikh Hindu _ Parsi Jain Christian 
1891 4.2 5.8 6.3 66.2 32.6 26.5 
1901 4.4 Ts 6.5 76.2 30.9 26.5 
1931 72 10.2 9.3 83.0 38.2 30.5 
% Increase 1891-1931 70.7 49.9 46.4 25.4 17.1 14.9 


But three factors hampered the growth of Christian influence on social affairs. 
First, most converts changed their faith, but not their customs. The Christians 
for centuries have been just another caste in the all-enveloping Hindu social 
system. Second, due to their low caste and class origin, government, aris- 
tocracies, and Hindus in particular, continued to treat them as low-castes, 
or sometimes worse, as “outcastes”. Third, while the British administration 
identified the European missionary’s point of view (and more so the Indian 
Christian) with that of the native, the natives identified the missionary in 


36 Narendra Nath Law, Promotion of Learning in India by Early European Settlers 


(London, 1915), p. 40. 

This is the theme, for example, of John Master’s filmed novel The Bhowani Junction. 
38 Quoted in Davis, op. cit., p. 187. 

39 Ibid., p. 118. 

40 Ibid., p. 188. 

41 [bid., p. 155, Table 22. 
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TABLE IX 
(1931) 
Percent Literate English Literacy as Per- 
Age 5 and Over cent of General Literacy 
Any Language English 
Parsi 79.1 50.4 63.7 
Jew 41.6 26.4 63.4 
Christian 27.9 9.2 32.9 
Jain 35:3 3.1 8.7 
Sikh 9.1. £5 16.6 
Hindu 8.4 it 13:5 


Muslim 6.4 9 14.4 
Tribal f 


particular and the Christian in general with the foreign rulers.4* The 
“foreignness” of Christianity further handicapped Indian Christians’ potential 
as social engineers. 

In spite of their over-all lead in education, the mission schools and colleges 
were constrained to hire large numbers of non-Christians as teachers for lack 
of trained or qualified Christians all through the century. To remedy this 
situation, practically every mission opened a teacher training college. In 
1908, out of 170 such institutions 47, or about 25%, were operated by the 
missions. As a result, the percentage of Christian teachers in mission 
institutions rose from 47% in 1871 to 61% in 1881, to 63% in 1891 and 
to 73% in 1901.45 But at the college level, dependence on non-Christians 
continued. As late as 1921-22, 393 out of 739 teachers, or over 53% in 
their 32 arts colleges, were non-Christian, 209 or a little under 29% were 
Indian Christians and 137 or about 18% were European.‘ In spite of these 
serious efforts among college students, it was among the graduates of colleges 
that agnosticism in general and anti-evangelistic feeling in particular remained 
most powerful. This new social elite was largely responsible for the imposition 
or maintenance of public control over missionary education. 

Active and successful evangelism among the backward and poorer people 
contributed to the growth of an equally militant Hindu “reclamation” cam- 
paign which helped destroy the Indian Renaissance. 


Parsis. In 1951 Kingsley Davis wrote of them as “the most literate (nearly 
80 per cent of all persons aged five and over), the most urban and probably 
the wealthiest”. He remarked that “their position resembles that of Jains 


42 Ibid., p. 159. 

43 Morrison, op. cit., p. viii. 

44 Richter, op. cit., p. 321. 

45 Huizinga, op. cit., p. 199. 

46 Sir George Anderson and Rt. Rev. Henry Whitehead, Christian Education in India 
(London, 1932), p. 8. 
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and Jews. Somewhat like the Jains, they ironically combine a simple agrarian 
religion with a high worldly position”.‘7 They cultivated fields neglected by 
the major communities—industry and banking, in addition to law, education, 
social reform, and medicine. The smallness of their numbers was perhaps a 
great asset. It facilitated internal unity and assured others that their progress 
was no threat to anyone else. Behram Malabari, Dadabhai Naoroji, and 
Pheroze Shah Mehta, were some of the great Parsi reformers and liberals of 
the century. 


Hindus and Muslims. Hindus and Muslims had different attitudes towards 
education, particularly Western education. Even indigenous education, it 
appears, was more common amongst the Hindus than the Muslims in the 
early part of the century.‘® In the present century literacy among the Muslims 
almost caught up and their primary education even exceeded that of the 
Hindus. But all along their secondary and college education was in a sad 
state. In 1881-82, 83.67 per cent of all boys in secondary schools were 
Hindus, and 11 per cent Muslims. The respective population proportions 
were 73.21 per cent and 22.36 per cent.*® At each higher stage of education, 


TABLE X 
Number of Students in 1922 

School Class High Castes Low Castes Muslims 
I 1,938,648 305,586* 883,098 
Vv 217,311 12,566 45,410 
Ix 57,815 1,004 10,480 
XII 8,515 60 1,260 

Total for all classes 
in schools: 4,252,906 512,664 1,591,380 
College students: 10,852 64 1,508 
Total students 4,263,758 512,728 1,592,881 


* Low castes constitute between 1/4 and 1/5 of all Hindus. 


47° Davis, op. cit., p. 185. 

48 See Fisher’s Memoir, cited in Sharp, op. cit., p. 193. Fisher reported that there were 
175,089 Hindus and 13,561 Muslim students in Madras schools in between 1822 and 
1826 in a population of 12,594,193. In other words, the Hindu-Muslim ratio of stu- 
dents was 13:1, which in all probability was higher than their population ratio. A 
similar impression results from the spotty surveys in other areas and writings relating 
to this period. See, for example, Thomas, op. cit., who stated that “Hindu elementary 
schools existed in most of the villages of India”. p. 6, but thought that Muslims were 
less enthusiastic for education, pp. 1-12, 34, 60, 73, 93-94, 125-26. 

49 Indian Education Commission, 1881-82, Report, p. 275, quoted in Bruce Tiebout 
McCully, English Education and the Origins of Indian Nationalism (New York, 1940), 
p. 180. 

50 Government of India, Bureau of Education, Indian Education in 1922-23, Central 
Publication Branch (Calcutta, 1924), p. 38. 
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Muslim (and low caste Hindu) student numbers fell off comparatively more 
rapidly. Primary education was hardly a modernizing influence. Exposure 
to Western ideas was a monotonic function of the level of high school and 
college education. 

As late as 1922 there were significantly different rates of this exposure 
among different communities at the high school level. Thus, in 1922, there 
were 2.5 Hindu boys for every Muslim boy in the first grade (in the population 
the ratio was about 3.1), in the fifth grade the ratio rose to 5.1, in the ninth 
grade to 5.9, in the twelfth grade to 6.8 and in college the ratio rose to 7.2. 

Since the 1870’s the educational gap at the college level, as at other levels, 
between the Muslims and Hindus has tended to narrow as the following table 
shows. 


TABLE XI 


Students in College * 
Europeans 
& Anglo Indian 
Year Indians Christians Hindus Muslims Parsis Sikhs Others* Total 


1865-66 ? és 1,426 57 ? t 95 1,578 
1881-82 64 166 4,827 6103 3 39 35399 
1915-16 531 1,574 45,365 5,992 776 773 1,048 55,489 


Others in this row include all except Hindus and Muslims. 


Thus in 1865-66, there were roughly 28 Hindus in college for every Muslim, 
in 1881-82, the ratio was about 22, in 1915-16, about 7.6 and in 1921-22 
about 7.2. 

Muslims were primarily peasants, soldiers, artisans, maulvis (religious 
leaders), and landlords. Even when they were the rulers, Hindus ran the 
civil services. Proud of their militant culture, inclined to physical exertion, 
and unreconciled to their conquest by the British, Muslims stuck to their 
traditional religious and scholastic education unrelated to mundane needs of 
daily life. In 1820 a seventeenth-century Arabic sect, the Wahabbis, reached 
India. They preached return to the purity of original Islam uncorrupted by 
Hindu and pagan customs. India to them was Daru-l-harb (mansion of war), 
where the duty of war on infidels—British and Hindu—was incumbent on 
the faithful. This doctrine of Jehad was a popular subject in Muslim educa- 
tion. Later, a decree of Mecca changed this by declaring India to be Daru-l- 
Islam (mansion of Islam) and a more moderate movement for education and 
reform was started in Aligarh in the seventies.5* 


St Figures for 1865-66 and 1881-82, McCully, op. cit., p. 179, for 1915-16, Education in 
India in 1915-16, Bureau of Education, India, Central Publications Branch (Calcutta, 
1917), p. 38. 

52 Morrison, op. cit., p. 145; Thomas, op. cit., p. 93. 
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Muslims complained that elimination of Persian as court language in 1837 
ruined their middle class, and the taking over of many Muslim estates by 
government between 1828 and 1846 ruined their scholastic institutions sup- 
ported by these. Evangelistic Christianity had a longer and bloodier history 
of conflict with evangelistic Islam than with passive Hinduism. This perhaps 
created some mutual antagonism. While the primitiveness and inhumanity 
of some Hindu customs appalled Europeans, the intellectual breadth and 
sophistication of some Hindu literature, increasingly brought to light by 
European scholars, and the Hindu love of learning evoked the admiration of 
many Europeans. At the same time, though sympathetic to Islam’s mono- 
theistic, egalitarian and progressive teachings, many were critical of its in- 
tolerance and militancy. Again, the Koran’s prohibition of usury seems to 
have discouraged Muslims from developing banking, which in turn hampered 
the growth of Muslim industry and commerce. Because of the predominantly 
agrarian-artisan nature of Muslim population, its class composition and its 
religious traditions, liberal Muslims who dared desert religious dogma had 
smaller chances of social and physical survival than similar Hindus who, in 
spite of ostracism by orthodox Brahmins, became influential and respectable 
leaders. Again, over the years, “the rise of national feeling in Turkey, Egypt, 
the invasion of Afghanistan, and the bombardment of Alexandria by the 
British excited the compassion of Indian Mohammedans over the fate of their 
coreligionists in these regions”.5* 


Class Distribution. The British wanted to educate the upper classes. It was 
to this end that they set up Chicf’s Colleges for educating the princes; and 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit colleges for educating religious elites. But the 
upper classes had neither interest nor incentives for acquiring Western Edu- 
cation. Law and order, and clear titles to land, improving transportation and 
communications, a system of courts to enforce the law, and rising exports of 
raw materials had created a rising market for land and its produce. Patterns 
of land tenure in most areas permitted landowners and intermediaries to 
appropriate the economic benefits resulting from this situation. Some land- 
lords made use of this prosperity to invest in commerce and trade and educate 
their children abroad. The bulk of feudal nobility however, rejected Western 
education actively or passively until at least the sixties when Indians started 
going to England for the I.C.S. and Bar examinations. 

The lower classes in cities or villages could not afford the new education. 
Hindu caste traditions militated against the education of low caste peasants 
and artisans, while the Government did not want to associate, through edu- 
cation or otherwise, with the lower orders of society. As soon as a poor 
student found a job, he quit college or school. A few proficient poor did get 


53° McCully, op. cit., p. 183. 
54 Thomas, op. cit., p. 50. 
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educated on scholarships. Education was the only door to upward social 
mobility—and that door was closed to most poor by all except the mission- 
aries. Christianity, thus, was the best bet of a poor and ambitious man. 
Middle class urban high-caste Hindus wanted and could afford Western 
education. In 1839-40, Hindu College had 436 students on its rolls, 336 of 
who paid.®> The caste background of these students was more varied than 
that of students in the Sanskrit colleges, where almost all students were 
Brahmins. Many of the latter had to be paid to study, often for reasons of 
poverty. 


Geographical Distribution. Because of the neglect of primary education and 
poor classes, rural areas lagged behind towns and cities in educational (and 
economic and social) progress. Enterprising men migrated to towns and few 
returned to the village for permanent living. As late as 1917 Madras 


Presidency, one of the three areas longest under British rule, revealed this 
lag, thus: 


TABLE XII ** 
Population of Percentage of Villages or 
Village or Town Towns without Schools 
200 97 
500-1,000 40 
1,000-2,000 19 


But not all urban areas welcomed Western education. In Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras it was popular from the very beginning. But in 1842 in Chhaprah 
and Arrah with populations of 50,000 each, schools had to be closed down 
for lack of students, and in Delhi, with a population not much less than that 
of Calcutta, the number of students declined soon after the introduction of 
the new system.5? It was not urbanism as such, but contact with foreign 
influences which was greater in the coastal areas that was crucial. Thus, in 
1931, 10.5 per cent of Hindus and 13.5 per cent of Muslims were. urban. 
But literacy figures were 8.4 per cent and 6.4 per cent respectively.** 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were commercial ports. Calcutta was the 
metropolis of British power East of the Suez. Unlike Benares, Delhi, and 
Agra, these towns had never been seats of Hindu or Muslim learning or 
empires. Men of means who engaged in trade, commerce and banking came 


58 Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal for the year 1839-40; G. H. Huttman, Bengal Mily (Calcutta, 1841), 
p. xliv. The year after, 420 of 533 students paid. 

56 Mason Olcott, Village Schools in India (Calcutta, 1926), p. 183. 

57 F. Boutros, quoted in Sharp, op. cit., p. 7; also Report, Supra, G. H. Huttman, 
Bengal Mily (Calcutta, 1841), p. lviii-Ixi. 

58 Davis, op. cit., p. 155. 
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to the English colonies from the earliest times for security of life and property. 
Harassed by religious taxation imposed by some Muslim rulers and the 
arbitrary exercise of power by all native rulers, most non-Muslims welcomed 
British rule for its greater humaneness, security, and lesser arbitrariness. The 
principal weapon of the Muslim crusader was force, of the Christian mis- 
sionary, education. 

The growing middle class in port towns was thus primarily non-Muslim. 
Western education gave to them opportunities for associating with the ruling 
elites, propects for jobs in government and business, enhanced social status 
and better commercial contacts with the growing foreign firms. The relative 
freedom of maneuver in the commercial ports, the strength of a sympathetic 
government, and the complexity and heterogeneity of Hinduism gave the 
Hindu liberals a degree of immunity from orthodox elites. Above all, Hindu 
society, more than any other, was crying out for reform. Hindu liberals were 
consequently more impatient to eliminate inhuman practices. 


Sex Distribution. In Madras in 1822-26, indigenous schools had 184,110 
males and only 4,540 females, a ratio of forty to one.** Education amongst 
Muslim women was practically non-existent. This backwardness of female 
education, particularly among Muslims as late as 1907 can be seen in the 
following distribution of male and female proportions of students of school 
age in each community who attend school. 


TABLE XIII 6¢ 
Christians Hindus Muslims 
Boys: 1/3 1/5 1/6 
Girls: 1/54 


Few Muslim girls acquired secondary education and only a microscopic 
minority went to college. In some states there was not a single Muslim woman 
in college as late as the 1930’s.6t Those who did go to college were often 
concentrated in medical studies while Hindus and Parsis, Christians and 
other women were getting education in teaching, law, medicine, and other 
fields.®* 

Lack of Western education among women meant that the home remained 
more traditional even when some male members of the family were educated 
and inclined towards modern ideas, yet another factor which slowed down 
the emergence of a Westernized elite among Muslims. The Muslim prejudice 


59 Education in India, 1915-16, loc. cit. 


Huizinga, op. cit., p. 90. Other sources confirm this distribution. 
6t Education in India, op. cit. (1930-31), p. 46. 


Minna G. Cowan, The Education of Women of India (New York, 1912), p. 49. 
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against education and freedom of women is much deeper than that of the 
Hindus. Many scriptures and ancient stories could be cited by the Hindu 
reformers in support of woman’s “equal but different” status. In this respect 
the impact of Islam on Hinduism was regressive. Restrictions on women’s 
freedom of movement and the Purdah system add substantially to tuberculosis 
rater among women. Practically everywhere else in the 19th century world, 
females outnumbered males. In India, the reverse was the case. Infanticide 
involved usually female children largely because of the burdensome institution 
of dowry. By 1870 it was prohibited all over India. Cohabitation before the 
age of 12 (for females) was prohibited in 1891. Other reforms had taken 
place before. The female-male ratio started improving, reflecting the gradual 
emancipation of women. In 1881, there were 954 women for every thousand 
men; in 1891, 958; and in 1901, 963. With the spread of education po- 
lygamy declined. By 1901 there were not more than 11 polygamous men 
in a thousand. 


VI. THE HINDU REFORMATION AND THE MUSLIM REVIVAL (1856-1906) 


Until 1854 the government demand for officers (from Indian ranks) was 
greater than the supply."* Indians were willing to acquire the English educa- 
tion necessary for these jobs, while some attempts at expanding primary 
vernacular education proved unsuccessful. It was in this context that Sir 
Charles Wood, in 1854, sent his Despatch, often called the “Magna Carta 
of Indian Education”, to India. From this time on the object of education 
was to spread European knowledge among all classes of people by (1) setting 
up universities, (2) starting teacher training colleges, (3) aiding private 
educational institutions, (4) expanding government schools and colleges, (5) 
developing primary education, and (6) promoting education of females, 
Muslims, lower castes, the poor, and the backward. Education was to be 
secular and such as to make the educated more useful members of society. 
Alexander Duff, the missionary-educator, and John Stuart Mill played decisive 
roles in the drafting of the Despatch. 

Primary education expanded, so did education of Muslims, females and 
other groups. But population expanded more rapidly; thus, until 1881-82 
education “regressed” relatively. Over the decades the increase in the 
numbers of the educated has been meatid offset by the increase in the 
numbers of the uneducated. 


63 Morrison, op. cit., pp. 53-60. 

64 Michael West, Bilingualism, Occasional Reports, No. 13, Bureau of Education, India, 
Central Publications Branch (Calcutta, 1926), p. 29. 

65 Huizinga, op. cit., p. 59. Thomas, op. cit., p. 102. Yearly increase of children of 
school age—200,000; of children in school—70,000. 
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Higher education received priority, though technical-scientific education 
continued to be neglected. In 1857 Universities of Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta were established as examining and affiliating bodies on the pattern 
of London University. With no government aid, they defrayed their expenses 
from examination fees and sometimes made a slight profit.** As an increasing 
stream of degree-holding youth came into the market looking for non-tech- 
nical jobs, primarily in government administration, the latter started closing 
its doors on them, particularly at the higher levels. The age of Gladstonian 
liberalism was ending, and that of Disraelian imperialism was beginning. 

In 1857 a “mutiny” broke out in several parts of the country among the 
Indian Sepoys. Both sides committed primitive savagery and brutality. The 
L.C.S. went over to the get-tough “Punjab Creed”.*7 Governor General 
Canning tried unsuccessfully to halt and reverse this policy.** Indian nation- 
alists later came to claim this as a War of Independence, a claim which many 
modern scholars question. In any case it was not a nationalist revolution, 
for a national consciousness started developing after this event. 

Just before the mutiny a rather vigorous and outspoken paper, The Hindu 
Patriot, was established. Soon others, like the Indian Mirror, the Bengalee, 
and the Amrita Bazar Patrika followed, edited generally by college graduates. 
These became mirrors and moulders of opinion in the educated groups, 
criticizing the “Un-British Rule in India”. Lytton shackled the press which 
was unshackled years later by Ripon. 

In the fifties railways started opening up the country. Jute and cotton 
textile industries started in Bengal and Bombay respectively. The pace of 
industrialization and urbanization and university education quickened in the 
eighties. Between 1885 and 1900 college students increased from 11,000 
to 23,000 and secondary students from 429,000 to 633,000. Conditions of 
the peasantry became a subject of discussion. Dina Bandhu Mitra’s novel 
Nila Darpan portraying conditions of indentured labor on indigo plantations 
created widespread resentment against their European masters. From 1834 
to 1908 there was uncurtailed indentured emigration overseas. From 62,000 
in 1834-35 the figure rose to 2,326,000 for 1891-95, then declined to 
1,962,000 for 1896-1900. Some 14 million left India in this period but due 
to the system of indenture, harsh labor conditions and racial discrimination 
abroad over 10 million returned.” Though most of these people were poor 
and illiterate, their foreign travel and experience seems to have contributed 
to the growth of new ideas and political unrest. 

The sixties saw the birth of a cultural and an economic nationalism. 


66 Syed Nurullah and J. P. Naik, A Student's History of India (London, 1949), p. 191. 
67 Woodruff, op. cit., pp. 355-62. 

88 See Dutt, op. cit., p. 87. 

69 Jbid., p. 73. 

70 Computed from Davis., op. cit., p. 99, Table 35. 
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Researches of “Orientalists” had supplied a fund of knowledge about India’s 
past. A new pride about Indian culture grew to match growing feelings of 
white supremacy. Also there was a reaction against unthoughtful actions of 
some Westernized Hindu iconoclasts who violated traditional customs with 
a vengeance. Myths of political unity of Hinduism through the ages and 
racial superiority of the Aryans were developed. By the turn of the century 
Romesh C. Dutt, the accomplished civil servant, was skillfully expounding 
the notion that British rule had destroyed Indian prosperity. 

Three terrible famines (1866-67, 1876-77, 1896-1900) killing several 
million people increased resentment over the use of Indian revenues to 
finance Britain’s wars outside India, and the heavy annual interest charges, 
pension payments, etc. remitted to England annually. 

Beginning in the seventies a number of socio-religious reform movements 
grew up amongst the Hindus. Puritanic in spirit, they crusaded against caste, 
child marriage, superstitions, and dowry, etc. Reform by self-effort rather 
than through government power and Western education was their theme. 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati founded the Arya Samaj in Lahore in 1871. Its 
membership grew rapidly in the Punjab and in the Northwest Frontier 
Province, from 39,952 in 1891 to 92,419 in 1901. Democratic and mono- 
theistic, with the cry of “Back to the Vedas’, by 1891 it had set up a com- 
mittee in every district of these two provinces. The movement kept on 
growing for decades amongst middle class urban educated Hindus.”! 

The Brahmo Samaj was revived. It had 3,851 members in 1891 and 4,051 
in 1901, mostly in Bengal. They were highly educated and influential. But 
their earlier liberalism was beginning to weaken. In Bombay a somewhat 
similar organization, the Prarthna Samaj grew up. 

And yet another group, “more Hindu than the Hindus”, the Theosophists 
started work in India in 1880. Four women, the Russian, Madame Blavatsky, 
the American Colonel Olcott, the English Miss Noble, and later Mrs. Besant 
were responsible for contributing to the resurgence of a new Hinduism. 
Benares Hindu University grew out of a college started by Mrs. Besant’s 
efforts in 1898. 

Conservative Ramakrishna Paramhansa’s iconoclastic disciple, Vivekanan- 
da, a graduate of a Calcutta missionary college, won international acclaim 
when he addressed the Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893. This 
gave a shot in the arm to the new Hinduism. Both he and Dayanand were 
ostracized by orthodox Brahmins for their reformist views. Vivekananda 
started charitable work in Calcutta founding the Ramakrishna mission. 

Utindra Nath Tagore expounded the belief that faith alone can nurture 
nationalism. Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s novel, Ananda-Math, provided that 


71 Pramatha N. Bose, A History of Hindu Civilization During British Rule, 1 & I 
(London, 1894), pp. 94-101; Morrison, op. cit., pp. 47-49, 132-33; also for short accounts 
of the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj. 
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faith and its symbol, Mother India, and its slogan Bande-Mataram. The 
cult of Kali, the goddess of power and destruction, was resurrected for a 
new cause. As this faith drew the Hindus together, it prevented the growth 
of a secular nationalism, amongst Muslims particularly, which Indian liberals 
were struggling to create with the help of progressive Britishers. 

In 1882, the Education Commission, and in 1902 a University Commission 
surveyed Indian education, but no radical changes took place. More univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools were opened. Population kept growing rapidly 
as did numbers of arts graduates of universities. In 1882 in the Punjab and 
in 1887 the Allahbad Universities were established, and four more followed 
by 1918. In 1917-18 Indian education was still top heavy as the data below 
indicate: 


TABLE XIV 
Percentage of Students in the 
Population in Educational Institutions 7 


India England* 
Elementary 2.8 17 
Secondary 6 
University .025 .054 


* Includes Wales. 


If only the male populations are considered, India had a larger figure (.9 per 
cent) in secondary schools and about the same ratio in universities as Eng- 
land. In Bengal .1 per cent of males, or twice the English figure, were 
college students. But there were only one sixth as many students, propor- 
tionally, receiving primary education in India. In England literary education 
was an asset. Not so in India. English graduates had career opportunities 
in England, India and the rest of the Empire, in the military, educational, 


TABLE XV 
The Indian Civil Service 7 
Year Europeans Indians Total 
1842 836 0 836 
1859 846 0 846 
1869 882 1 883 
1879 907 17 914 
1889 884 12 896 
1899 988 33 1,021 
1909 1,082 60 1,142 


72 East India: Progress and Condition During the Year 1917-18, 54th No. (London, 
1919), pp. 109-10. 
78 Woodruff, op. cit., p. 363. 
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and civil services, and in commerce and banking. There was little demand 
for the ever increasing supply of Indian graduates. 

Since 1833 Indians had been repeatedly promised free entry into all ranks 
of the civil administration. After public examinations for the I.C.S. were 
started in London in 1853, Indians were “practically debarred” by various 
devices. Thus in 1899 there were only 33 of 1,021 I.C.S. men who were 
Indians. 

In the military services, all but the lowest ranks were closed to them. From 
1857 Indian troops were reduced in number until the First World War 
reversed the trend. By 1900 there were 4,000 British and 500,000 Indian 
non-military personnel in all ranks. But most Indians were in lower and 
intermediate positions. Many of these intermediate positions were opened 
to them only in 1891 with the creation of the Provincial Civil Services.” 
Similarly the senior ranks in the Indian Education Service were closed to 
them till! education was transferred to Indian hands in 1921. 

In 1877 three events took place which were symptomatic of three con- 
flicting trends. First, the British reduced the age of I.C.S. examinations from 
21 to 19. “In 1870 there were only seven Indian candidates and in 1880 only 
two.” 75 The measure, insignificant in its practical consequences, was indica- 
tive of the hostile official attitude toward highly educated Indians. Second, 
the same year, Surendra Nath Bannerjea who had earlier been dismissed from 
the I.C.S. on a minor charge 7* used the Indian Association, founded by him 
the year before, for organizing a nationwide protest against the measure. 
This marked the birth of national consciousness in India. In 1883 Allan 
Octavian Hume, a retired civil servant, wrote to the graduates of Calcutta 
University to form the Indian National Congress. In 1885 Bannerjea co- 
operated with Hume and others to found the Congress. 

The third event was the establishment of the Aligarh Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. He noticed that Muslims lagged in commerce, 
industry, and administration, etc., because of their rejection of Western 
education. A trip to Europe in 1869 had convinced him that the salvation 
of his co-religionists in India lay in Western education. In 1861 a few 
Indians had been appointed to sit in the Legislative Councils. In 1884 the 
Local Self Government Act was passed introducing a small degree of local 
government based on a rather odd property franchise. This was meagre 
comfort to the thousands of young men raised on Locke and John Stuart 
Mill. According to Romesh Dutt, thousands of Indians had travelled in 
Europe or completed their education in England in the last four decades of 
the century.77 According to Mir Shujaat Ali until 1886 not a single Muslim 


“4 Wallbank, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 
75 Ibid., p. 82. 

76 Ibid., p. 94. 

77 Dutt, op. cit., p. 155. 
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went for education to England.7* Westernized Hindus, Parsis, and Christians, 
had learned the value of public meetings and political organization and were 
demanding representative government. Sir Syed opposed them on the ground 
that in a society such as India with uneven degrees of education and progress 
between different communities, representative government would hurt mi- 
nority interests. The seeds of a triangular conflict were thus sown. 

On the religious front, Sir Syed tried to introduce some reforms. “Islam 
is nature, and nature Islam”, he declared.7® His followers were called Naturis 
or Nacharis. The idea was to go back to original Islam. But unlike the 
earlier Hindu-British alliance, this new Muslim-British alliance did not 
produce comparable movements in social reform, literature, arts, and phi- 
losophy. The Education Commission of 1881-82 remarked that the terms 
used by the leaders of the Hindu and Muslim movements—“reformation and 
revival”—expressed the spirit of these movements.* 

By the turn of the century Bengal’s frustrated educated youth were turning 
their back on constitutionalism and liberalism. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the authorities to eliminate British and European history from col- 
lege curricula. Western national revolutions were beginning to fire the 
imagination of Indian collegiates. 

Overemphasis on liberal arts and university education, refusal of British 
rulers to share power with Westernized, educated Indians, imprudence of 
iconoclastic Hindus, irresponsible vindictiveness of a once liberal Civil Serv- 
ice, were some of the major factors that generated the conditions in which 
the “Hindu Reformation” and “Muslim Revival” found nourishment. “The 
Act of 1861”, said King George in December of 1919, “sowed the seed of 
representative institutions and the seed was quickened into life by the Act 
of 1909.” 8! But 48 years is a long time for a good seed to germinate, even 
in a land as old as India. Meanwhile, wild oats were growing. The harvest 
of anger was ripe in 1905 when Bengal was partitioned; and not all the harvest 
has been reaped yet. In education and social change, they seldom serve who 
stand and wait. 


Vil. INDIA, CHINA AND JAPAN: A COMPARISON 


In India, China ** and Japan,** as indeed in many other countries of Asia and 
Africa, actual or threatened domination by a Western power started off the 


78 (Quoted in McCully, op. cit., p. 180. 

79 Quoted in Morrison, op. cit., p. 147. 

80 Quoted in McCully, op. cit., p. 183. 

81 “Proclamation of King George V”, Dec. 1919, in Ray, op. cit., Appendix G., p. 385. 
82 Y. Chu Wang, “Education and the Westernized Elite in China; 1901-1948”, Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, Il, pp. 395-6. 

83 John W. Bennet and Robert K. McKnight, “Approaches of the Japanese Innovator 
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country on the road to technical, educational, economic, military and social 
modernization. In India Western education was accepted most avidly by 
high caste and urban middle class Hindus, by low class underprivileged 
Hindu converts to Christianity in growing commercial towns and coastal 
areas which were exposed to Western contacts earlier than the hinterland, 
and by minority groups like the Parsis and Jews. Christianity was both a 
cause and a product of this social process. The upper classes and particularly 
their women kept aloof from this new education. As a result new elites more 
capable of using the Western legal, economic and political institutions 
emerged for half a century. Greater economic opportunity and social prestige 
which accrued to the Westernized elite permitted them to be either zealous 
iconoclasts or idealistic reformers. As their numbers increased, as their 
economic opportunities declined, as the British administrations became dis- 
dainful of this “microscopic minority”, their social prestige received a set- 
back, and a larger and larger number turned from imitation of the West to 
a partial or total rejection of Western culture though not of Western tech- 
nology. Except for brief intervals, however, the pendulum has not swung 
violently from one to the other position. On the whole, commitment to 
Western ideas and institutions has grown over the decades, at least among 
the non-Muslim segments of the population. 

The Chinese educational scene seems to have undergone a series of radical 
changes, from an imitation of Japan and emphasis on indigenous culture, to 
an imitation of the West, first of America, then of France. Unlike India, 
military education was a part of the system in China. Nowhere in the Indian 
schools did the study of native classics receive as much emphasis as in China 
during her efforts to revive and sustain Confucianism. In India comparable 
emphasis was given to the teaching of English in schools. In China, as in 
India, the upper classes were slow to accept Western education. 

In all three countries, the new education was largely concentrated in the 
growing ports and commercial areas. The hinterland lagged behind in the 
process of Westernization. Thus both rural and urban areas along the coast 
of India received Western education to a much larger extent and much-earlier 
than rural and urban areas in the hinterland. 

Both India and China had a top-heavy and centralized system of education. 
The Chinese, at least at one time, gave much freedom to individual schools 
and colleges regarding their curricula. Indian schools and colleges were very 
tightly controlled or supervised by government agencies. Much of this control 
was a result of the conflict between the missionaries who wanted to spread 
education for evangelizing and the religiously neutral or secular or anti- 


to Cultural and Technical Change”, in Bert F. Hoselitz (ed.), Agrarian Societies in 
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Christian British administrators and Indian intelligentsia who wanted educa- 
tion for more worldly purposes. While the foreign educated were significant 
in numbers in China and Japan, in India very few students went abroad 
during the first three quarters of the 19th century. No estimates are available 
till the turn of the century and the estimates for the first quarter of this 
century are rather unreliable and confusing.*4 Even in the twentieth century 
their numbers have been microscopic as compared to those who have received 
Western education at home. There were a handful of students in the U.S., in 
Germany, Canada, France and Japan off and on. Though their numbers were 
small, they occupied the highest positions open to Indians in the Civil Service, 
the Educational Services, the Police and the Military, the Judiciary and the 
Bar, the Universities and the Press. They were the most influential section 
of the new educational elite. Through all these, and particularly through the 
Universities, they diffused Western ideas and attitudes amongst many more. 

In China and India the missionaries pioneered Western education and in 
both their influence was later curtailed by governments. While the mission- 
aries were most prominent in primary education in India at the outset, they 
were more prominent in college education at the end of the era. But for 
them, in both countries, many of the underprivileged in each society would 
have continued in their state ot deprivation and backwardness for a long time. 

In all three cases the intellectual was (and is) an activist, deeply committed 
to the processes of social change, and not an objective bystander. In all 
three, the tradition of reverence for learning helped give men of new learning 
a high social status, especially when the superiority of new learning became 
clear. In India the very concept of nationhood was a product of Western 
education, political domination, and industrialism. In Japan nationalism 
provided the motivation for industrialism and Western education. China’s 
case seems to lie in between. 

The Chinese attempted to force the pace of scientific and technical educa- 
tion. In India such education lagged not because there was insufficient 
demand for it, but because private (missionary and non-missionary) enterprise 
kept away from it, due to its heavy costs, and to organizational, administrative 
and legal difficulties, while government did not pay enough attention to it. 
Japan, however, was very successful in both resisting cultural modernization 


84 The Indian Year Book (1914) estimates this figure to be between 2000 and 3000 
(5% women) and thereafter uses the figure 2000 every year till 1947. Before that time 
the numbers of the Indian student community had “multiplied ten or twelve fold in the 
last quarter of the century, the increase being especially rapid since 1904 and 1905” 
(p.336). Progress of Education in India, 9th Quinquennial Review (1922-27), Govern- 
ment of India (Calcutta, 1929), gives the figures of 1644 for the year 1925-26 (p. 81). 
The 8th Quinquennial Review mentions 121 Indian students “in residence at British 
Universities preparing for arts and science degrees” in 1922 (I, 1923, p. 70). Figures for 
Indian students educated in Britain are therefore much more likely to represent the 
upper limit. 
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and introducing technological modernization—a success for which she and 
the rest of the world had to pay a heavy price. 

If it can be said of China that she missed modernization the more she 
sought it, it can be said of India that she captured the essence of it even 
when her intelligentsia seemed to rebel against it. In all three cases, how- 
ever, modern education resulting from contacts with the West, created a 
whole class of people who found new avenues for advancement, new mobili- 
ties, new techniques, new perspectives and new goals. They were not only 


opinion makers in their societies, they were the makers of new societies—at 
least in India and China. 


APPENDIX 
TABLE XVI 
Estimated Population of India (millions) * 
1800 120 1871 
1834 130 1881 257 
1845 130 1891 282 
1855 175 1901 285 


187 194 


Estimated figures (by Davis) from 1871 on, exceed the official census returns which 
began to be taken at this time. For details and for sources of earlier estimates, see 
Davis, op. cit., pp. 24-27, and Tables 6 and 7. 


TABLE XVII 
Per Cent of Population in Each Religion, 1881-193] * 
Religion 1881 1891 1901 1931 
Hindu 75.09 74.24 72.87 70.67 
Muslim 19.97 20.41 21.88 23.49 
Sikh .74 68 77 1.28 
Jain .49 .47 .37 
Buddhist .07 .09 10 
Parsi .03 .03 .03 .03 


Source: Davis, op. cit., p. 178, Table 76. 
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INTELLECTUALS AND SOCIETY IN CHINA 1860-1949 * 


As in all Asian countries, modernization in China was a result of Western 
impact. The year 1860 was a turning point in Chinese history. Prior to that 
year tradition reigned supreme, and all foreign nations were considered as 
distant uncivilized peoples whose best fortune lay in becoming vassals of the 
Middle Kingdom. A preliminary sign of change came in 1839-1842, when 
China suffered defeat in the Opium War with Great Britain. The defeat, 
humiliating as it was at the time, proved insufficient to shake China’s inertia 
and was soon almost forgotten. The age of change had, however, arrived. 
Internal rebellion flashed up in the fifties. In addition, a new war with France 
and Britain started in 1856. In 1860, the emperor was a fugitive at Jehol; 
his summer palace was burned down by the invaders; a humiliating “unequal” 
treaty was concluded. The wound was too deep to be ignored, and the ground 
for reform was prepared. 

The immediate goal of reform was to strengthen China’s defense through 
acquiring more information about foreign countries by first learning the lan- 
guages, and through acquiring Western technology, especially the knowledge 
of navigation, ship-construction, and firearm-manufacturing. Between 1862 
and 1864 three language schools were established in Peking, Canton, and 
Shanghai. In 1866 a navy yard and a naval academy came into being. A year 
later a bureau of translation was established in the Kiangnan arsenal which 
had been founded a little earlier. Between 1872 and 1896 120 students were 
sent to the United States, and some 90 more to Europe. The years from 1879 
to 1887 also saw the establishment of a telegraph school, another navy aca- 
demy, and two army schools. 

The reform, however, was ineffectual, partly because the sponsors neither 
realized the depth of Western technology nor understood the prerequisites of 
technological progress. Young students were sent abroad to learn within three 
years “the manufacturing of ships and the parts thereof”, and acquisition of 
firearms alone was emphasized in the defense against foreigners. But a more 
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In this paper I shall call the educated men in China prior to the twentieth century 
literati or scholars, and those who graduated from the modern school system, first 
established in 1902, intellectuals. The “higher” intellectuals refer to men who had some 
college education or more, and the “lower”, middle school graduates or below. 
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serious obstacle was the animosity of the literati—the only articulate group 
representing the public—towards the reform sponsored by a few enlightened 
officials. Because of adverse social pressure, students of high calibre shunned 
the language schools.! Funds allotted to the navy yard were often diverted 
by unsympathetic officials to other uses.2 While the yard spent much of the 
funds received on sending men abroad for special training, it yet used them 
little when they returned because the yard was soon forced by financial 
stringency to reduce its activities.* 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION, 1896-1911 


China’s defeat by Japan in 1895 demonstrated conclusively the efficacy of 
Westernization on a large scale, which Japan had accomplished. The lesson 
was all the more compelling because Chinese had traditionally regarded Japan 
with contempt, and because China’s defeat precipitated a scramble for con- 
cessions by the Western powers. Pressure now steadily mounted among the 
literati for a wholesale reform a la japonaise. In fact, to the best minds of 
the time, the problem was no longer whether reform was needed but how, 
once launched, it could be kept from endangering the existing social order. 
After much soul-searching, an answer came from Chang Chih-tung in his 
celebrated Exhortation to Learning of 1898. There are two parts in this work, 
an “inner” section preaching the preservation of Confucian values, and an 
“outer” section stressing means to achieve this end. Philosophically, the 
“inner” is superior to the “outer”; tactically education is the medium through 
which both inner values and outer instruments are to find fulfilment. 


Since we wish to strengthen China and preserve Chinese values, it is necessary to 
seek Western knowledge. But unless we firmly base ourselves on Chinese morals . 
and rectify our inclination, the more arrogant among us will become rebels and 
the weaker, slaves. The calamity will be greater than if we have no Western 
knowledge. 


Knowledge alone can save us from destruction, and education is the means to 
secure knowledge. The literati ought to take the lead and then instruct the farmer, 
the workman, the soldier; but if the educated class remains ignorant, how can 
this be done? 


Specifically, Chang proposes these educational measures: (1) study abroad, 
preferably in Japan by mature and experiénced men, (2) establishment of a 


1 Ho Ping-sung, “Chinese University Education in the Last Thirty-Five Years”, in 
Chuang Yii and Ho Sheng-nai (ed.), Tsui-chin san-shih-wu-nien chih chung-kuo chiao-yii 
(Shanghai, 1931), I, p. 62. 

2 Huang Ta-shou, Chung-kuo chin-tai-shih (Taipeh, 1954), II, p. 502. 

Ch’uan-cheng tsou-i hui-pien, 47.20a-b. 
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school system in China, (3) translation of Western books especially from 
Japanese sources because “some selection had been done and the less im- 
portant and unsuitable books have been weeded out”.4 

Chang’s views are further elaborated in three memorials to the throne in 
1901. In the first, study abroad is emphasized as a means to correct the 
ignorance of the elite class. In the second and third, suggestions are made 
that government officials go abroad to cure their bigotry, that they be re- 
warded according to the length of their stay abroad and the number of coun- 
tries toured, and that as a negative check all government offices beyond a 
certain rank be withheld from those who have not been abroad.5 

Acclaimed as classics at the time, Chang’s monograph and memorials 
formed the basis of government policy. In 1904 a comprehensive school 
system was decreed with the following features: *® 


Kindergartens.—The aim was to have ultimately an average of one for each 
200 families in the country. Boys up to the age of seven were to be admitted 
free. The chief subjects of study were to be Chinese classics and literature, 
supplemented by morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history, and 
gymnastic. 


Higher Primary Schools ——One of these was to be provided for each dis- 
trict, with a maximum of 400 families to any one such school. The five-year 
course of study was to be a continuation of that in the kindergarten, plus 
drawing and the learning of patriotic songs. 


Middle Schools ——The system provided one in each prefecture. The five- 
years course of study was offered in two different fields, arts and sciences. 
Chinese classics and literature, ethics, and foreign languages were among the 
required courses in both fields. 


Provincial Colleges——Of these there was to be one in each provincial 
capital. They were to offer a three-year course, with a choice of three fields 
—arts, sciences, or medicine—and a number of common requirements similar 
to those in middle schools. 


Peking University —There were eight faculties, Chinese classics, law, arts, 
medicine, sciences, agronomy, engineering, commerce. There was also to be 
a graduate school in which there was no course requirement but only research. 
No tuition was to be charged for the postgraduate. 


Special Schools.—There were to be industrial schools, schools of agri- 


4 Chang Chih-tung, Chang wen-hsiang-kung ch’iian-chi, 203. 

5 Ibid., 52.28. 

8 Meribeth E. Cameron, The Reform Movement in China, 1898-1912 (Stanford, 1931), 
pp. 71-72. 
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culture, normal schools, schools of foreign languages, of law, and of political 
science, and various short-term training courses of an ad hoc nature. 

To encourage modern education, the regulations of 1904 provided for the 
award of titles and substantive appointments to graduates of Chinese schools.’ 


Academic status Title Substantive appointments 
1. University graduates Chin-shih Various positions in the Han- 
(Ph.D.) lin Academy or clerks of the 
Boards (chu-shih) 
2. Graduates of normal college, Chii-jen Clerks in the Grand Secretar- 
college of law, or technical (M.A.) iat (Chung-shu), county mag- 
college istrates, assistant prefects 


3. Graduates of middle school Pa-kung-sheng, Assistants to prefect, assist- 
yu-kung-sheng ant county magistrates 


(B.A.) 
4. Higher primary school grad- Sheng-yuan None 
uates (B.A.) 


In 1905 at the persistent request of a number of viceroys, the time-honored 
civil service examinations were abolished,® and in their stead was established 
a metropolitan examination open only to men educated abroad.® 

As a result of these measures of encouragement, the number of students 
increased by leaps and bounds. Prior to 1896 there were no Chinese students 
in Japan; by 1904 there were 1,300 and by 1906, 15,000.1° Of the latter 
number, approximately one-half held Chinese government scholarships.'! Chi- 
nese students in the United States increased from 46 in 1905 to 355 in 1908 
and 800 in 1911;!2 those in England from 16 in 1903 to 150 in 1908 and 
290 in 1911.8 Enrollment in Chinese schools reached 1,626,529 in 1909— 
1910, with some 300,000 in higher primary schools and beyond."4 

While quantity soared, quality lagged. Because many courses in the curri- 
culum had been unknown in China, foreign materials had to be used. Text- 


7 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, Chung-kuo chiao-yu shih-liao (Shanghai, 1928), IV, pp. 63-74. 

8 Ibid., pp. 117-28. 

9 W. W. Yen, “The Recent Imperial Metropolitan Examinations”, Chinese Recorder, 
1907, pp. 34 ff. 

10 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, Chin-tai chung-kuo liu-hsueh-shih (Shanghai, 1927), p. 54, foot- 
note 2; Hsiao Encheng, “Chinese Students Abroad”, Educational Review, April 1928, 
pp. 153-54. 

11 J. A. Wallace, “Chinese Students in Tokio’ and the Revolution”, North American 
Student, June 1913, p. 171. 

12 John Fryer, Admission of Chinese Students to American Colleges (Washington, 
D.C., 1909), pp. 179-80; Chinese Students’ Monthly, January 1909, p. 187; George H. 
Blakeslee, Recent Developments in China (New York, 1913), pp. 171-73. 

18 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, op. cit., pp. 34-35; World Chinese Students Journal (hereinafter 
referred to as WCSJ), November-December 1908, p. 167; Hsiao Encheng, op. cit., p. 158. 
14 Cameron, op. cit., p. 86. 
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books were translated from Japanese, sometimes so hastily that even the 
Japanese flag remained on the book cover.’® Foreign teachers were employed, 
but not always chosen from academic circles. In 1909 some 45 Westerners 
and 311 Japanese were teaching in Chinese government schools.'* Practically 
all of them taught in their own languages, each using a Chinese aide to trans- 
late his words in class. As for Chinese teachers, the regulations of 1904 con- 
fined the choice to men who had finished their graduate study in China or 
who had studied abroad. As there was no graduate school in China, only 
those who had studied abroad were chosen. A glimpse of the general standard 
of Chinese students in Japan can be seen from the following report of the 
Board of Education in 1907.17 


Among the more than ten thousand Chinese students in Japan, 60 per cent were 
in short-term training courses, 30 per cent in elementary courses, 5 to 6 per cent 
perpetually transferring from one school to another, 3 to 4 per cent in high schools, 
and 1 per cent was in universities. 


The scheme of education, on which so much store had been placed, failed to 
achieve the goal set by the reformers. 

Among those who had studied abroad, the better-trained ones climbed up 
the mandarin’s nine-rung ladder with rapidity. In 1910 there were some 82 
Western-trained men in Peking. Of these, half a dozen were board presidents 
or vice-presidents, and the rest were councillors of boards, college professors, 
of directors of such government units as the mint.!8 The few bona fide stu- 
dents trained in Japan did cqually well. Tang Pao-ngo, one of thirteen who 
went to Japan in 1896 and one of seven of that group who finished college 
there, became a hanlin in 1905 and held a number of high posts from then on. 
Tsao Ju-lin, another of the seven, became a chin-shih in 1905 and vice- 
president of the Board of Foreign Affairs in 1911.!° The success of 
these men set the pace which most returned students sought to emulate, 
but the number of high posts was small and could not be had by all. 
Low standards and widespread discontact among the students forced the 
amendment of the regulations. From 1907, graduates of Japanese schools 
specially established for Chinese students were no longer qualified to sit for 
the metropolitan examination. In 1908 the examination was divided into two 
stages, the passing of the first entitling a candidate to a degree, and the passing 
of the second, a substantive appointment. In the same year the Board of 
Education further stipulated that all graduates of private Japanese universities 
must undergo a test in Japanese and in general knowledge before being eligi- 


15 J-i, “Problems of Study Abroad”, Chung-hua chiao-yii-chieh, XIII, No. 10. 
i6 Saneto Keishu, Chiigokujin nihon ryugaku shiké (Tokyo, 1939), p. 170. 
17 Ta-ch’ing hsuan-t'ung hsin-fa-ling, Vol. XV, appendix. 

18 WCSJ, January, 1910, pp. 198-200; ibid., July, 1910, pp. 362-66. 

19 Saneto Keishu, Kindai nisshi bunka ron (Tokyo, 1941), pp. 183-84, 204-6. 
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ble for the examination. By another amendment in 1909, a candidate, in 
order to qualify, must have studied for at least three years in the institution 
where he secured his diploma and have covered at least three-fourths of the 
relevant required courses in that institution; he must have had his transcript 
sent in advance through Chinese envoys abroad to the Board of Education; 
he must have secured references from officials of specified positions; and he 
must have passed a preliminary test in languages and basic knowledge with 
a grade not less than 50 per cent of full marks.?° 

Despite the amendments, the number of candidates to the examination 
increased. In 1907, 38 passed; in 1908, 107; in 1911, 400.24 Considerable 
embarrassment was felt by the Board of Education in placing the successful 
candidates of 1911, and over 300 of them were eventually allocated to the 
provinces as county magistrates.22 Meanwhile, Chinese school graduates were 
also required to pass further tests befere they were granted titles and posi- 
tions. The huge number of candidates caused a comment that “there would 
soon be no commoners in the realm’. Finally, it was decided to abolish the 
award of official positions as of 1912.24 

As the Board of Education tightened the regulations, the number of Chinese 
students in Japan declined sharply, from 13,620 or more in September, 1906, 
to 8,000 at the end of that year and to some 5,000 in 1909.25 Nevertheless, 
the harm had been done. While the initial liberal award of titles, by exposing 
the government’s despondency, had bred secret contempt, subsequent amend- 
ments constituted, to those who had gone abroad in response to the original 
stipulations, a breach of faith. Frustration and resentment turned both the 
unemployed and the unsatisfied against the regime. 

Basically the exaggerated encouragement of education indicated the help- 
lessness of the government. It recognized the necessity of reform and the 
inability of incumbent bureaucrats to carry it out, hence its determination to 
recruit new blood. In a tradition which had always justified power by moral 
excellence and executive competency, the admission of failure, and the con- 
tinued inability to make corrections, deprived the regime of any moral claim 
to power. If foreign civilization was so superior, who among Chinese were 
more fit to rule than those who knew the most about it? As the government 
weakened, students became more defiant of authority. As early as 1873, 
pupils of the language school once boycotted the presence of the Intendant 
for his refusal to augment their already liberal allowances.2* Towards the end 
20 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, op. cit., pp. 188-90. 
21° Chinese Recorder, January 1908, p. 12; WCSJ, November 1908, p. 167; ibid., 
September 1912, p. 59. 

22 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, op. cit., p. 190. 

23° Shang Yen-liu, Ch’ing-tai k’o-chii k’ao-shih shu-lu (Peking, 1958), pp. 174-76. 

24 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, op. cit., p. 190. 

25 WCSJ (Chinese edition), No. 3, p. 84; Saneto Keishu, Chiigokujin nihon ryugaku 


p. 350. 
26 Wu Tsung-lien, “Reminiscences”, Jen-wen Monthly, March 1931, pp. 1-4. 
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of the century, students of the language school in Peking, having long been 
used to having their elaborate but free meals served individually at all hours, 
were vexed at an attempt to change the practice and showed their wrath by 
pouring the food on the caterer in the presence of the superintendant.2? In 
1902 a group of Chinese students in Tokyo became angry at the Chinese 
envoy because he hesitated to allow all of them to enter a military preparatory 
school. They besieged the legation and dispersed only when the Japanese 
police intervened.?* In 1905 a strike was declared by Chinese students against 
regulations issued by the Japanese government in their regard. Many students 
did not even know the contents of these regulations but participated through 
emotional contagion. Amid the turmoil a student committed suicide, leaving 
a long letter setting forth his views on Sino-Japanese relations and the neces- 
sity of revolution against the Manchus.®* In Europe the situation was similar. 
In or about 1909 the Chinese students there resented the attempt of their 
Chinese supervisor of studies to enforce discipline and unceremoniously push- 
ed or assaulted him. The man, Kuai Kuang-tien, was a well-known scholar 
who had given up a good official career in China to devote himself to educa- 
tion.2° Instances of similar outbursts were reported from many cities in China. 

Although most of the Chinese in Japan were aspirants to public office 
rather than revolutionaries, they were exposed to new thought and to the in- 
fluence of revolutionaries. In the decade prior to 1911 the Tokyo-Yokohama 
area was the most important center for both groups of anti-government forces, 
one headed by K’ang Yu-wei and one by Sun Yat-sen. For years the two 
groups battled over the relative merits of constitutional monarchy and repub- 
licanism and over socialism and other theories. The newspapers they publish- 
ed counted as the most influential medium in spreading new ideas among all 
Chinese, especially those in Japan. Numerous Chinese student publications 
appeared. In 1905 some 1300 students attended the inaugural meeting of 
Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary organ, the T’ung Meng Hui, in Tokyo.** 

When these students returned to China, most of them went into the newer 
fields—education, newspapers, and the armed forces, particularly the army 
schools which were then much emphasized in the army expansion program. 
Unknown to the Manchus, all these positions were strategic in influencing 


28 Yueh-chang ch’eng-an hui-lan, 32b.18a-22a. The reason for the envoy’s hesitation 
was that too many students were involved, not that self-supporting students could not 
study the military science. The stipulation that only government students were allowed 
to enter a military school did not come into being until 1903. On this point R. F. 
Hackett is incorrect. See his paper “Chinese Students in Japan, 1900-1910”, Harvard 
Papers on China, Il, 151. 

20 Shu Hsin-ch’eng, Chung-kuo chiao-yii shih-liao, 1, 240. 

80 Wu Tsung-lien, op. cit., p. 5. 

31 Robert A. Scalapino and Harold Schiffrin, “Early Socialist Currents in the Chinese 
Revolutionary Movement: Sun Yat-sen Versus Liang Ch’i-ch’ao”, The Journal of Asian 
Studies, May 1959, pp. 321-42. 
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opinion and spreading ideas. Feeling no love for the government, the 
Japanese-educated opposed it at every turn. The newly grown native press 
reported every debility of the Manchus from one end of the empire to another. 
When China’s first provincial assemblies were opened in 1909, membership 
in them was barred to men holding public or military office. Chosen sup- 
posedly as representives of the propertied class, many of the assemblymen 
turned out to be former sojourners in Japan who had not succeeded in enter- 
ing high officialdom and who were extremely truculent towards the govern- 
ment. They and the men they elected to the National Assembly were able to 
harass the regime and within a short time force it to submit abjectly to their 
wishes. These ranged from imposing punishment on particular officials to 
granting of amnesty and drafting of a constitution, none of which was for- 
mally within the purview of the Assembly.*2 Knowing that the army too was 
hostile to it, the dynasty soon abdicated. The revolution of 1911 is commonly 
regarded in China as the work of returned students from Japan.** 


DOWN WITH “CONFUCIUS AND COMPANY” 


In the school curriculum of 1904 much emphasis was given to the study of 
Confucian classics. In Peking University there was a faculty of Chinese 
classics consisting of eleven departments. In the middle school, classics oc- 
cupied nine hours per week or one quarter of the total class hours; in the 
higher primary school, twelve hours or one third of the total; in the lower 
primary school, twelve hours or two thirds of the total.*4 The design was to 
stress moral cultivation at lower grades in preparation for more technical 
training at higher levels. However, the dynasty ended before the school sys- 
tem developed fully. Under the Republic classics were eliminated from the 
curricula of the middle school and below. Thus the reform of Chang Chih- 
tung failed in both its political end of reinforcing the dynasty and its social 
end of upholding Confucian ethics. 

The swan song of Confucianism as the dominant philosophy of Chinese 
intellectuals was sung, ironically, by members of the group on whom Chang 
Chih-tung had placed so much of his hope, the men educated in Japan. In 
1915, Ch’en Tu-hsiu and his friends, all of whom later taught at Peking 
University, founded a magazine Youth, which almost from the beginning de- 
clared war on “Confucius and Co.”. According to Ch’en, the demolishment 


32 Cameron, op. cit., pp. 122-35, 185. 

88H. S. Chang, “Chinese Students in Japan”, Chinese Students’ Monthly, April 1918, 
pp. 322-25. 

84 Ching-kuan, “The National University of Peking”, Eastern Miscellany, XVI, No. 3, 
pp. 163; Ch’en Ch’ing-chih, Chung-kuo chiao-yii-shih (Shanghai, 1936), pp. 609, 670. 
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of old cultural values embodied in Confucianism was a prerequisite to the 
modernization of China.* 


If we think . . . the Confucian way can enable [China] to survive in this competitive 
world, then all the reform of the last decade... is superfluous... and should be 
undone. If... we expect to establish a Western type of modern nation... then 
the most basic step is to import the foundation of modern Western society, which 
is the faith in the equality of men. In regard to Confucianism, which is incompat- 
ible with a new society, a new nation, a new faith, we must have a complete 
awakening and determination. Unless the [old] one is demolished, the [new] one 
will not arise. 


In another passage, an antithesis was posed between Confucianism on the one 
hand and Science and Democracy on the other.** 


In order to foster Democracy, we must oppose Confucianism, chastity, old ethics, 
and old politics. In order to foster Science, we must oppose the old arts and 
religion. In order to foster both Democracy and Science, we must oppose our 
national heritage and our old literature. 


Ch’en’s stand received the warmest support from many intellectuals. Writers 
and college professors rallied to his cause. Lu Hsiin, who in the years to come 
was to become an idol of Chinese leftists, published A Madman’s Diary, a 
passage of which reads: 37 


I looked at a book of Chinese history... On every page are written such words 
as “righteousness” and “moral virtues”.... After reading carefully for half a 
night, I found other words in between the columns; everywhere in the book are 
the two words “men-eating”. 


Another intellectual, Wu Yi, who like Lu Hsiin was educated in Japan, wrote 
a series of articles on various aspects of Confucianism and came up with the 
conclusion that it had arrested the development of thought and furthered the 
cause of autocracy in China.** This indictment was highly praised by Hu 
Shih, a fresh Ph.D. from Columbia, who wrote: “I want to introduce to the 
youth of the nation this great hero, Mr. Wu Yii, the great anti-Confucianist 
from Szechuan.” 

Another major source of support was tiie students. Ch’en’s stand suited the 
spirit of the time and was daring and sweeping enough to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of youth. The magazine founded by Ch’en became an immediate suc- 
cess and achieved a circulation unprecedented for a journal of that nature.‘ 


35 “Constitution and Confucianism”, New Youth, Il, No. 3, pp. 1-5. 

36 “In Defense of the Crimes Committed by this Magazine”, ibid., VI, No. 1. 

37 Ibid., IV, No. 5, pp. 415-17. 

38 Letter to Ch’en Tu-hsiu, quoted in Kuo Chan-p’o, Chin wu-shih-nien chung-kuo 
ssu-hsiang-shih (Peiping, 1935), p. 283. 

39 Hu Shih, Wen-ts’un (Taipeh, 1953), I, p. 797. 

40° Tsao Chii-jen, Wen-t’an wu-shih-nien (Hongkong, n.d.), p. 98. 
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The idea of “dumping the national heritage” was enthusiastically embraced 
by youth who applied it to all fields. There were, among others, a “Family 
Revolution”, a “Theatre Revolution”, and a “Freedom and Equality Between 
Father and Son Revolution”.** An immense destructive force was released 
which profoundly influenced contemporary Chinese history. 

The movement, spectacular as it was, had a logical explanation. The same 
forces that had discredited Chinese practices before Chang Chih-tung’s time 
now operated to discredit Confucian values. The prime mover behind all 
agitation for change since 1860 was the agonizing concern of the literati with 
China’s international and internal debilitation. As long as the situation re- 
mained unimproved, experimenting with new ways, reformist or revolu- 
tionary, would continue. From 1860 to 1911 the scope of change forever 
widened, from the acquisition of linguistic skill to education and politics. 
Then the Manchu regime was overthrown. At every stage people saw the 
millennium ahead; yet time brought only disillusion, and the process repeated 
itself on a larger scale. By 1915 the only major institution that had not been 
called into question was Confucianism. It had to go at any cost. 

The attack on Confucianism immediately raised the question, what was 
there to replace it. The enthusiasm for Science and Democracy was well-nigh 
universal among the intellectuals, but what did these words mean and how 
could they be realized? The numerous answers attempted may perhaps be 
divided into three groups: the Communist movement, the effort of Sun Yat-sen 
to achieve a synthesis of East and West somewhat in the tradition of Chang 
Chih-tung,*® and the tendency of certain urban groups—mainly Anglo- 
American-trained intellectuals, bureaucrats, and professionals—to move away 
from an “ideology-directed” life‘* towards self-seeking as the main spring 
of action. 


THE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT AND THE JAPANESE-EDUCATED 
MEN OF LETTERS 


Although the Chinese Communist movement was, and in a sense still is, led 
by intellectuals, many of whom had been educated abroad, Anglo-American- 
trained men have been absent from the top leadership and rare even in the 
tier below the top. Of the 42 members of the Politburo from 1927 to 1951, 
none had studied in England and only one had been in the United States.‘ 


41 Tsi C. Wang, “The Youth Movement of Cui", Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
(University of Chicago, 1925), p. 81. 

42 As an individual thinker Sun Yat-sen is distinguishable from the tradition of the 
party he founded, which in practice stresses his teachings unequally. No full analysis 
of his thought will be attempted here. 

43 It would seem that there was little difference in China between “tradition-directedness” 
and “inner-directedness” in Riesman’s terms, and that “ideology-directedness” is a more 
apt description. 

44 Robert C. North, Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites (Stanford, 1952), 
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This man, Chang Wen-t’ien, spent a year and a half in San Francisco in 
1920-1922, mainly as editor of a Chinese newspaper, but he was in Moscow 
for at least four years between 1926 and 1930, attending Sun Yat-sen Uni- 
versity.4° The educational background of the Communists contrasts strikingly 
with that of the other group who favored individualism in replacement of 
Confucianism. 

The sequence of events leading to the founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party seems clear. With the condemnation of the national heritage, the 
process of disowning the old reached its limit. A logical step was to embrace 
the Western way of life as characterized by Science and Democracy. Yet 
these two words were too elusive in meaning to serve as the replacement of 
Confucianism, which is an explicit, comprehensive system of thought. By 
historical circumstances China’s admiration for the West was in terms of its 
knowledge of physical sciences and of techniques of production. This inclina- 
tion rendered Chinese intellectuals prone to historical materialism. An added 
attraction was the poignancy of Lenin’s theory of imperialism, and the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 coincidentally happened at the time when Chinese 
intellectuals were looking for a truth capable of giving meaning to their effort. 
Furthermore, great similarity exists between Marxism-Leninism and Confu- 
cianism as it had come to be officially interpreted. Both creeds are not only 
comprehensive and explicit, but also rationalistic, and a priori. Under both 
systems every political action is specifically justified in terms of theory, how- 
ever expounded. Just as Chinese writings used to quote profusely from the 
classics, so leftist works are based on Communist dogmas. Both place great 
emphasis on the function of an elite, whose mission it is to make history and 
save humanity. Both stress group welfare instead of benefit to the individual. 
Both offer a concrete, rigid code of behavior to the believers. Self-examina- 
tion and denunciation are as characteristic of the one as of the other. Of 
course there are important differences, but in comparison to Western individ- 
ualism, Marxism-Leninism is different enough from Confucianism to rouse 
new hopes in Chinese intellectuals but sufficiently similar to suit their sub- 
conscious habits. 

An aspect of the Chinese Communist movement that has received com- 
paratively little attention is the auxiliary role of Chinese men of letters, most 
of whom were educated in Japan. As Kuo Mo-jo, the writer who has become a 
high Communist official, says: 4° 


Appendix C, pp. 111-13. In Table 5 on p. 51, the number of Politburo members who 
studied in the United States is listed as two, but this is not borne out by the list of 
names in Appendix C. 

45 Howard L. Boorman (ed.), Men and Politics in Modern China (New York, 1960), 
p. 41. 


46 Quoted in Chang Min-san (tr.), Jih-pen wen-hua kei chung-kuo ti ying-hsiang 


(Shanghai, 1944), p. 33. 
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The Chinese world of letters to a large extent is built by students returned from 
Japan. All the important writers of the Creation Society studied in Japan. So did 
those of the Yii-ssu School. 

Although there are some Western-educated men struggling and rising like 
meteors, their efforts and accomplishments fall far behind those of the two groups 
mentioned above. Furthermore, the new men are mostly under the influence of 
these two groups. 


A preliminary question is: why only the Japanese-educated excelled in this 
field? Historically, one motive in China’s sending students abroad was to 
train men who could, among other things, translate foreign books. Some 
provincial authorities made the award of scholarships contingent upon the 
student’s undertaking translation work at additional pay.47 This and other 
factors, notably the large number of Chinese students in Japan and the use 
of Chinese characters in Japanese writings, led to thousands of Japanese 
books being translated into Chinese, including Western writings which had 
been translated into Japanese.4* Many Chinese men of letters achieved their 
position through translation. 

Another factor lay in the Japanese educational system, where great em- 
phasis in the curriculum was placed on foreign languages. In Japanese gov- 
ernment high schools of the 1910’s, foreign language courses often accounted 
for 22 to 23 hours per week of the students’ class work.4® A large number 
of works in Western languages have Japanese translations, thus broadening 
the literary outlook of the students in Japan and affording them on opportu- 
nity to re-translate these works into Chinese. 

Other favorable conditions existed too. As compared to their compatriots 
in the West, the Chinese students in Japan, on an average, had far better 
command of Chinese,®* and showed more interest in the socio-political devel- 
opment of China.*! Both conditions were conducive to a literary career. The 
frequent trips home of a Chinese student in Japan enabled him to maintain 
contact with Chinese publishing houses. The frequent mass withdrawals of 
Chinese students from Japan, usually on occasions of political tension be- 
tween the two countries, were possibly ruinous to academic pursuits, but 
mental agony and physical hardship were often the correct prescription for 
literary production. 

Perhaps the most influential man of letters in modern China was Lu Hsiin 
(1881-1936), who studied in Japan between 1902 and 1909 as a Chinese 
government student. At first enrolled in medicine, he switched to literature 


47 “Regulations of the Educational Bureau of Kwangtung and Kwangsi”, Eastern 
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in 1904 and started to write in 1907. But his work attracted little attention, 
and he taught in various schools upon his return to China. During the New 
Tide of 1918, Lu Hsiin published his A Madman’s Diary, which by its biting 
indictment of the national heritage won him great popularity with the stu- 
dents. When in 1921 a group of writers organized a literary society, Lu Hsiin 
became the main contributor to its publications. The Literary Research Club, 
as the society was called, was founded for the purpose of opposing the old 
literature, advocating literary writing as a full career instead of as an avoca- 
tion, promoting realistic description of actual life, and making art a means 
to the improvement of life.52 The membership soon comprised nearly all the 
ranking writers of the new literature, but the loose organization of the club 
permitted its members to have more intimate units of their own. Late in 1924, 
Lu Hsiin and his brother Chou Tso-jen, also educated in Japan, formed a 
Yii-ssu (Thread of Talk) Society for the purpose of “hastening the birth of a 
new order”. Exactly what the new order was and how to produce it were, 
however, unknown. “When hard pressed [on these points]”, Lu Hsiin later 
admitted, “we had to be purposely ambiguous.”** The leftist tendency lay 
dormant in him at this time. 

In 1922, Kuo Mo-jo appeared on the scene. Kuo was born in 1892 in a 
village in Szechuan. His grandfather was a member of a secret society; his 
father traded in opium. In his youth, Kuo led a decadent life.4 In 1913 
he went north to enroll in an army medical school but changed his 
mind and proceeded to Japan. Being unusually bright, he succeeded 
in entering a Japanese government high school in 1914, and four years later 
he proceeded to the Imperial University at Fukuoka as a medical student. 
However, the heavy requirement of foreign languages and literature in Japa- 
nese government schools had aroused in Kuo a deep interest in literature, 
and he began to write in 1919. He read much of Tagore and translated a 
part of Faust in 1920. In that year he organized with a few of his friends in 
Japan a literary group called the Creation Society. In May, 1922, the first 
issue of the Creation Quarterly appeared in Shanghai. As the name implies, 
the group emphasized creative writing rather than translation, “art for art’s 
sake” rather than “art for life’s sake”.5* They violently attacked Lu Hsiin 
and others for their vulgarity, opportunism, and incompetency in translation.*? 
The Creationists in this period were essentially romanticists. In 1921, Kuo 
wrote of himself as “‘a proletarian” and as “willing to be a Communist”. Yet 
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he later described this declaration as “a game of words”. “Actually I had not 
yet understood the conceptions of the proletariat or Communism.” ** 

However, a metamorphosis was taking place. In the autumn of 1924, Kuo 
translated a book entitled Social Organization and Social Revolution by the 
Japanese Marxist, Kawakami Hajime. This book profoundly influenced Kuo’s 
thought.** 


The benefit I derive from the book is substantial. Hitherto I only vaguely detested 
individualistic Capitalism. Now I have a rational basis for my faith in social 
revolution. The translation of this book marks a transition in my life; it awaked 
me from my half-sleep; it guided me out of my conflicting thoughts; it saved me 
from the dark shadow of death. 


Shortly after Kuo wrote the foregoing passage, student incidents flared up in 
China. First, there were agitations in Peking in May, 1925, in commemora- 
tion of the Twenty-One Demands and the May 4 movement. Later in the 
month, a Chinese worker of a Japanese cotton mill in Shanghai was shot to 
death by a Japanese guard. When students demonstrated in protest, the police 
under British control opened fire and killed some fifteen of them. Thereupon 
all “hina was roused and strikes were organized everywhere against the 
“Imperialists”, not only by students but by merchants as well. The prestige 
of the Peking government sank to a new low, and on July 9, 1925, Chiang 
Kai-shek launched the north expedition to crush the warlords. A few months 
earlier, Kuo Mo-jo had gone to Canton, where he soon became a political 
commissar in the army, directly under Teng Yen-ta, a famous Communist. 
In these circumstances Kuo published in 1926 an essay entitled Revolution 
and Literature, where he says: ® 


O, Youth! O, Youth! Substantiate your lives. Acknowledge the main current of 
literature. Go among the soldiers, the people, the workers, the whirlpools of 
revolution. You should know that the literature we need is a socialistic literature 
that is sympathetic towards the proletariat... 


This essay is considered by many as the main landmark in the transition from 
the literary revolution to the revolutionary literature in China. Under the 
banner of the latter, a revived Creation Society renewed its attack upon Lu 
Hsiin and his friends in 1928. For about a year Lu Hsiin was the target of 
much abuse, being referred to as “a man of leisure”, “a Fascist out of power”, 
“a spokesman of the petty bourgeoisie”, and “remnant of the feudal forces”.* 
By way of response, Lu Hsiin resorted to reading and translating the literary 
theories of the Left. From Japanese, he translated Katagami Shin’s Prole- 
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tarian Literature in Theory and Practice; from Russian, but through Japa- 
nese, he introduced the writings of Plehanov and Lunacharski, and official 
documents from the literature of the Communist Party in Russia.® Further- 
more, Lu Hsiin familarized himself with Russian literature in general and in 
an essay entitled Congratulations on the Establishment of Linguistic Rela- 
tionships between China and Soviet Russia, commented at some length on the 
works of L. Andreev, M. Artsybashev, V. Korolenko, and Maxim Gorky.* 
In 1931, he translated A. A. Fadeev’s Razfrom, again from a Japanese 
version.* 

The groups led by Lu Hsiin and Kuo Mo-jo were probably the most in- 
fluential in the Chinese literary world. Lu Hsiin in particular was the idol of 
a large section of the reading public. According to Communist sources, his 
effort was mainly responsible for the formation in 1930 of a Federation of 
Leftist Writers, which united all previously quarrelling sects, battled the few 
non-leftist writers, and served as a powerful auxiliary force to the Communist 
Party.** When Lu Hsiin died in 1936, he was at the height of his glory. The 
funeral committee was made up of such national figures as Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei 
and Sung Ch’ing-ling (Madam Sun Yat-sen); tens of thousands of people went 
to pay their last respects. In Mao Tse-tung’s New Democracy, written in 
1940, Lu Hsiin is called “the greatest bannerman in the cultural forces of the 
Communist Party”’.* 

The episodes of Lu Hsiin and Kuo Mo-jo are illustrations of the metamor- 
phosis of an important type of Chinese intellectuals. Both had a good training 
in Chinese classics but were ardent anti-traditionists. Both belonged to the 
new profession of literary writers, which was in itself a significant innovation 
in Chinese society in that men of letters need no longer concern themselves 
especially with morals and politics. Indeed for a time the political urge was 
dormant in both Kuo and Lu Hsiin. Nevertheless, undiluted by the influence 
of Western individualism, their social conscience eventually beckoned them 
to play a modified but active role in political and social movements. Although 
both consciously denied Confucianism, by force of habit they felt the need of 
a comprehensive, explicit ideology to guide and justify their actions. Person- 
ally repugnant to each other, they yet channelled their rivalry into an emula- 
tion of political radicalism. All this differed from the behavioral pattern of 
the Anglo-American-trained men in China. 
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THE WESTERN-TRAINED AS WRITERS 


Among the Anglo-American-trained intellectuals who tended to move away 
from an explicit system of belief, Hu Shih stood out as a leader. Born in 
Shanghai in 1891, Hu came from a family whose ancestral seat was at Chi-hsi 
of Anhwei and which had, as did many in the same prefecture, a merchant- 
official tradition, a rare type in China as a whole. After the death of Hu’s 
father in 1895, the family finances deteriorated, and Hu Shih at one time 
earned his own living in Shanghai by teaching English. In 1910 Hu was sent 
by the Chinese government to America on a Boxer indemnity scholarship. 
Hu achieved fame relatively early in life through his stand on literary reform, 
which he advocated under the influence of the New Poetry movement then 
in vogue in the United States, while he was still a graduate student at Colum- 
bia in 1916.6 On his return to China in 1917, Hu became associated with 
Peking University, and with his fame already founded on literary reform, he 
steadily rose to national prominence. On the major question of national re- 
juvenation, Hu favored the “total Westernization of China”:® 


I unreservedly condemn our Eastern civilization and warmly praise the modern 
civilization of the West. It has often been said that the Eastern civilization is 
idealistic while that of the West is materialistic. This is an untruth manufactured 
by people suffering from egotistical delusions... There are half-wits... who 
wish you to believe that the old Chinese culture and moral values are superior to 
all others. There are also fools who, having never been abroad, shouted: “To the 
East! To the East! The Western trick no longer works now.” I want to say to 
you, don’t be fooled. We must admit... that we are inferior to others not only 
in technology and political institutions but also in moral values, knowledge, 
literature, music, fine arts and body physique. 


Consistent with this stand, Hu favored individualism—‘in all the world only 
matters concerning yourself are the most important”—and believed in science 
and expertise. In an article in 1918 Hu described the spirit of the New Tide 
as the transvaluation of all values and its aim as the rejuvenation of China 
through gradual evolution and piecemeal reform.” He deprecated the efforts 
of others to replace Confucianism with another “ism” and advocated the 
study of particular problems.” 


To study a particular problem is most difficult... It needs much time and 
thought. Data have to be collected; opinions sought; actual conditions surveyed. 
Only by taking risk and enduring hardship can one reach a conclusion that may 
serve to solve a problem. 


General theory, according to Hu, is only useful as an aid in the study of a 
specific problem, and one must have an exhaustive understanding of the 
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historical background as well as the influence of the theory before one may 
rely on it.77 Though critical of the Kuomintang government at times, Hu as 
a rule avoided general discussions and concentrated on specific topics, as for 
instance China’s need of a constitution. 

Hu’s individualism and belief in expertise was representative of a large 
number of Anglo-American-trained college professors in China’s best uni- 
versities. To illustrate, Hsii Chih-mo (1896-1931), a famous poet of the 
new school, once wrote: 7* 


I only know and believe in myself. To my mind, democracy is only individualism 
universalized. The spirit of real democracy lies in an individual’s self-awareness 
and self-improvement. 


In personal background, Hsii differed much from Hu Shih. The only son of 
an affluent industrialist of Chekiang, Hsii graduated from Peking University 
in 1916 and two years later went to the United States. In the fall of 1920 he 
left Columbia and went to Cambridge and London in England. Much against 
the wish of his father, Hsii gave up banking and sociology in favor of poetry. 
Having divorced his first wife, Hsii married in 1926 a Chinese socialite with 
whom he had become infatuated while she was still married to another man. 
“The memory of beauty”, Hsii once mused, “is the most valuable possession 
of man; the instinct to appreciate beauty is the key to heaven.”*> An ardent 
admirer of Katherine Mansfield, Hsii strove for perfection of form, laying 
emphasis on the correct number of words and lines in a poem, on the use of 
metres, and on the structure of the verses. One of the very first in China to 
write poems in the vernacular but Westernized style, Hsii achieved great fame 
as a poet. 

The lives of Hsii and Hu Shih were dissimilar in many respects; yet both 
believed in individualism and insisted on consummate skill in one’s own field. 
The identity of viewpoints drew them together and in 1928 a new magazine 
called The Crescent Monthly appeared. In the inaugural number, the founders 
enunciated the two cardinal principles of sanity and dignity, thus deprecating 
by implication the inflammatory words and personal abuses typical of Lu 
Hsiin, Kuo Mo-jo and the like. Writing a little more pointedly, another 
American-trained Crescentist, Liang Shih-ch’iu, denied the validity of the 
“revolutionary literature”, maintaining that literary appreciation, like revolu- 
tionary leadership, would always lie beyond the capacity of the masses, and 
that the criterion of literature was its quality, not its topic.7* Another typical 
exchange took place between Chu Kuang-ch’ien, a Hongkong- and Edinburgh- 
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educated professor of Peking University, and the leftists, in 1937. Writing 
under the title The Crisis in Chinese Thought, Chu deplored, without men- 
tioning names, the attempt to mold the mind of youth by shallow slogans and 
narrow concepts, to substitute belief for thought, and to accept one theory as 
true to the exclusion of all others. In lieu of all this, Chu advocated scientific 
training and “a correct habit of thought”. To this the retort from the Left 
was, in a nutshell: “If everyone has to spend many years in the British 
Museum before he accepts Marxism, there won’t be any Marxism.” 

The insistence on technical competency and individual choice typical of 
the Anglo-American-trained in China led to another tendency, the turning 
away from politics and dwelling on narrow subjects. After 1932 several 
magazines were founded by Lin Yu-tang and others devoted to humor and 
leisurely writings. During the war with Japan, after China had lost both 
Canton and Hankow, Liang Shih-ch’iu, as editor of a newspaper supplement, 
deliberately announced that he would solicit and publish articles unconnected 
with the war effort. The action immediately aroused a storm of protest from 
all quarters and has since remained for the Left a symbol of the depravity of 
the Anglo-American-trained bourgeois writers.7® 

Thus a sharp division existed between two groups of intellectuals. There 
were on the one hand the refined, erudite specialists teaching in the better 
colleges of China, and on the other, the crude, often abusive men of letters 
with little expert knowledge but much political fervor. The significant point 
is that the division was almost entirely along the line of educational back- 
ground, the Japanese and to 2 less extent, the Chinese-trained versus the 
Anglo-American-trained. Even more interestingly, some of the academicians, 
notably Wen I-to and Liang Shih-ch’iu, had published in journals such as the 
Creation Quarterly before they went to study in America, but once the pil- 
grimage had been made. ihe parting of company seemed inevitable.” 


THE WESTERN-TRAINED AS EDUCATORS 


Employment, government service and education were the two major outlets 
for the Western-trained. An analysis of data contained in the Tsing Hua 
Alumni Register of 1937 on 1,152 men who went to America at some time 
between 1909 and 1929 reveals the following occupational distributions: * 
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Government service 29.3 
Education 27.8 
Industry and commerce 13:5 
Foreign employ 4.6 
Professionals 2.6 
Others 1.7 
Deceased 6.2 
Unknown (mostly unemployed) 14.3 
Total 100.0% 


Influences of the Western-trained over education were particularly strong. 
As political stability lessened after 1912, government officials tended to 
direct their attention to other more urgent matters than education. The port- 
folio of education became the least coveted office in the cabinet; leadership 
in education fell increasingly to private educators, many of whom were trained 
in America, especially at Teachers College of Columbia University. A very 
striking example of their influence was the new educational system promul- 
gated by the government in 1922. The scheme had been embodied in a 
resolution passed in a meeting of the Federated Educational Association of 
China, a private organization of educators. The Ministry of Education took 
over this resolution bodily and put it into effect. The whole scheme was an 
imitation of the American model, with special emphasis on “the formation 
of healthy character and the promotion of democratic spirit”. In line with 
this aim, individual schools were given much freedom in organizing their own 
curricula, and all single-faculty colleges were granted the option of renaming 
themselves universities. In the recommended curriculum for the middle 
school, Social Studies replaced Ethics and Citizenship, and electives were 
introduced.®! 

After the Kuomintang came to power in 1927, the government was for a 
time persuaded by a few French-trained party leaders to experiment with the 
university-zone system of educational administration, but a more basic change 
was the imposition of strict government control. The liberal educational 
thought and the system that embodied it were blamed for a mushrooming of 
universities, for a general lagging of academic standards and for numerous 
student strikes that continued to occur.’ Education was now declared to be 
an ideological weapon in the hands of the party. A standard curriculum for 
the middle school was introduced, and Party Doctrine became a required 
course in place of Social Studies. In higher education, great emphasis was 
given to science and engineering. Drastic measures were adopted to increase 
the enrollment in these disciplines. Beginning in 1933, faculties of arts and 
social sciences were not allowed to have more students than faculties of 
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sciences and engineering. Military drill was made compulsory for all middle 
schools and above.®* 

Beneath this Soviet-oriented superstructure, however, Anglo-American 
influences were stronger than ever. Education had become the exclusive 
domain of Western-trained specialists. All top posts, ranging from the min- 
ister of education to provincial directors of education and college professors, 
were practically always occupied by men with Western degrees. A number 
of them had, before they went abroad, studied in colleges operated by 
Western missionaries in China. These colleges were independent of Chinese 
government control until the 1920’s and in some cases even until the 1940’s.*4 
They were generaly run on Western lines and at one time offered no Chinese 
at all.8° The graduates were Westernized before they set foot on Western soil. 

Several characteristics of the educational system under the Kuomintang 
should be noted. In the first place, the practice of emphasizing higher 
education more than lower became more pronounced than ever. In 1931, 
for instance, the proportion of the yearly expense per pupil in Chinese primary 
schools to that in Chinese universities was about 1: 200 as compared with 
about 1: 8 in European countries.°* According to authoritative opinion, the 
emphasis on higher education was a result not of policy but of pressure, 
exercised by the increasing number of Western-trained men who sought 
employment in college teaching, which because it was commonly associated 
with erudition, commanded far more social prestige than did teaching at the 
elementary level. The monopoly of high administrative posts by Western- 
trained men, according to the same source, had a similar effect. Because the 
administrators were mostly specialists in disciplines other than pedagogy, 
their policy reflected little interest in lower education.*? 

Another feature of Chinese education was the large use made of foreign 
materials in the curriculum. In 1924 a student in Nankai University published 
an article entitled The Revolving Education, which reads in part: 8 


The university teachers teach American politics, American economy, American 
commerce, American railways, American this, American that. They praise the 
United States in the same way old scholars praised the sages Yao, Shun, Yi, 
T’ang, and the like. 


In 1931 a mission of educational experts sent by the League of Nations to 
China commented: 
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... Not only are the majority of books studied by students in a foreign tongue, 
but... the examples employed to illustrate a principle, and the subjects to which 
the students’ thought is directed by their teachers are, to a surprising extent, of 
Western origin. A visitor who examines the plan of work in History, Political 
Science, or Economics in some universities in China may be pardoned if he feels 
uncertain whether it is for Western students who are studying China, or for 
Chinese students who are studying the West. 


In many Chinese universities, the large number of courses on foreign subjects 
contrasted strikingly with the paucity of lectures on Chinese studies. As late 
as 1950, I was told in Kunming that the university there had for a number of 
years been unable to offer courses in either Chinese economic history or 
history of Chinese political thought because no one on the faculty was capable 
of, or interested in, teaching them. 

The severe emphasis on science and engineering coupled with the large 
use of foreign materials is possibly connected with the better showing of 
Chinese scholars in disciplines where national background knowledge had no 
relevance. While efforts, both in scholarship and at the pedagogic level, are 
lagging in a number of social science fields—iittle is known for instance about 
Chinese economic history and extremely few empirical studies have been 
done in economics and sociology—achievements by Chinese natural scientists 
are world-renowned in many instances. To mention a few who are currently 
in the United States, there are two Nobel-prize physicists, a leading authority 
in endocrinology, a famed mathematician in the field of topology, another 
in algebraic geometry, and a number of brilliant men in fluid dynamics and 
other sciences. 

A major feature of Chinese higher education was the heavy concentration 
of colleges in a few cities, particularly Shanghai and Peking. In 1922 the 
latter accounted for 30 per cent of the colleges, and over 41 per cent of the 
college students, of all China; in 1932 the former accounted for some 24 
per cent of the colleges and of the students, not including those in the 
adjacent cities along the Nanking-Shanghai-Hangchow railway. An area of 
lesser concentration was Canton in Kwangtung, which claimed eight out of 
108 institutions and some 9 per cent of the total student population in higher 
education in 1932. The vast territory to the west of Nanking, stretching as 
far west as the farther end of Szechuan, and including Honan, Hupeh, and 
Hunan, had but fifteen institutions and some 6 per cent of total college 
students. Several provinces including Shensi, Sikang, and Chinghai were 
unserved by any higher educational institution.” 


Table I shows clearly that the uneven geographical distribution of Chinese 
higher education did not occur before 1909 but became increasingly pro- 
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nounced after 1922 and 1932. The possibility that the pattern of distribution 
was determined by historical circumstances is therefore negligible. Socio- 
economic factors such as urbanization seem to have been equally irrelevant 
because other cities, notably Hankow, gained proportionately more than did 
Shanghai in population, and yet suffered a decline in the number of colleges 
and students between 1922 and 1931. Economically the national outbursts 
of 1925 and 1926 caused economic dislocation in Shanghai, the commercial 
center of China; yet the city gained both in absolute and in relative terms 
in the field of higher education. 

The factor most responsible for the concentration of colleges in Shanghai 
was the presence of a large number of Western-educated men in that city. A 
survey in 1925 of 584 American-trained men shows that 34 per cent lived 
in Shanghai and 39 per cent in another six cities. Data from 1937 on another 
1,152 American-trained indicate that 28 per cent lived in Shanghai and 42 
per cent in another six cities.** Although these data are insufficient in scope 
and not detailed enough to prove our thesis, it is likely that many Western- 
trained came to Shanghai in‘the late 1920’s after the national capital was 
moved to Nanking. At any rate the number of Western-trained men in China 
increased with time, and a large proportion of them lived in Shanghai. As it 
was not unusual for a new organ to start without elaborate physical equip- 
ment, the only thing a college needed, besides faculty and administrators, 
was students; and these, Shanghai, with a large urban population, had in 
abundance. 

In general, the colleges in Shanghai were recognized as inferior to those 
in Peking, where the concentration of colleges was probably due more to the 
city’s historical position as a center of learning. But in one respect the 
difference was small; the existence of a variety of colleges attracted students 
from the less urbanized areas. Once they came and were exposed to urban 
influences, the students seldom went back again to rural areas. The process 
was familiar to most observers. In 1926, John H. Reisner, a missionary 
educator, remarked that he did not know of a single student among those 
returned from the United States or graduated from agricultural colleges who 
had gone back to a rural community. In 1946 Fei Hsiao-t’ung observed 
that nearly all college graduates chose to remain in the city even when they 
were unemployed and had to live on borrowed funds.®%* One cause was the 
lack of economic opportunity in rural areas; another was the students’ in- 
ability or unwillingness to readjust themselves to rural living, which differed 
vastly from the Westernized life in the city. In this respect the college 


%1 George B. Cressey, China’s Geographical Foundations (New York, 1935), pp. 174, 
300. 


 Y. C. Wang, op. cit., Chap. XVIII. 
93 Chinese Students’ Monthly, February 1926, pp. 11-12. 
%4 Fei Hsiao-t’ung, Hsiang-tu ch’ung-chien (Shanghai, 1948), pp. 70-73. 
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graduates differed from the returned students only in degree: whereas the latter 
congregated in the largest cities, the former tended to be more dispersed, but 
neither the one nor the other were in rural areas. 

How far did this urbanizing influence spread downward in the educational 
system? Available evidence indicates that it was much diluted at the middle 
school level. Geographically, the junior middle schools were often located at 
the old county seat, and the senior middle school, in the prefectural city, but 
there was comparatively no severe concentration in any one region. The 
number of middle school students per thousand of population was more even 
among the various provinces.** A survey of 210 secondary schools in twelve 
provinces in 1936 reveals that 51.45 per cent of the students enrolled came 
from rural towns of 5,000 inhabitants or less,®’ compared to 21.03 per cent 
of college students who came from agricultural families in 1934—-1935,%8 and 
to 11.5 per cent of Chinese students in America in 1947 who claimed to 
have come from families of landlords and farmers. 

Equally revealing were the employment patterns of the various groups of 
students. Statistics on the employment of Chinese college graduates is not 
available, but some idea may be gained from a 1929 report made by nine 
mission colleges of their 4,664 graduates.’ 


Teaching 24 
Government service 14 
Business 15 
Medicine, law, engineering 13 
Religious work 13 
In further study 6 
Other occupations 6 
Unknown 9 
Total 100% 


On the assumption that among the non-mission college graduates, unemploy- 
ment was higher and religious workers fewer, the former because most stu- 
dents attending mission colleges came from well-to-do families and had less 
difficulty in find employment, and that otherwise the foregoing figures were 
fairly representative of Chinese college graduates in general, it would seem 
that these men pursued essentially the same careers as the Western-educated, 


% Shu Hsin-ch’eng, op. cit., pp. 204-13; Ti-i-tzu chung-kuo chiao-yii nien-chien, Sec- 
tion D, pp. 105, 151. . 

Chung-kuo ching-chi nien-chien, 1935, pp. B44-45. 

Chiao-yii tsa-chih, XXVI, No. 10, p. 33-44. 

98 Chung-kuo kao-teng chiao-yii ttung-chi, 23rd Year, p. 37. 

% Sun Jen E-tu, “A Poll of Chinese Students in the United States”, Eastern Miscellany, 
XLIV, No. 9, pp. 11-18. 

100 ~=Laymen’s Foreign Inquiry Fact Finders’ Report, Volume V, Supplementary Series, 
Part II, China (New York, 1933), pp. 370, 399. 
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namely, teaching, government service, business, and professions. Neither 
group had any rural occupation. The difference between the two lay in their 
prestige and standing. 

By contrast, the middle school graduates had rural outlets. According to 
Shu Hsin-ch’eng, a noted educator, there were in the 1920’s five major 
outlets for this group: (1) to do further study; (2) to teach primary schools, 
(3) to become junior staff in government services, publishing houses, or 
business concerns, (4) to become gentry, (5) to become petty army officers 
or riffraff..°* The actual distribution among these five outlets varied from 
one locality to another. The proportion of students going on to further study 
was higher in urban areas than in rural. Publishing houses and business 
concerns existed only in the large cities. Primary school teaching was avail- 
able in all regions, but government service was usually in the rural area 
because a government clerk enjoyed higher prestige there than in the city, 
and because government organs in the latter usually required of their em- 
ployees more than a middle school education. The other outlets— army, 
gentry, and lackeys of militarists—were confined to rural regions. There 
was little difference, remarked Shu, between a gentry member and a lackey; 
both could do great harm to the people and both were in a sense unemployed. 
A student could become a gentry member if his family had some influence 
in the district; otherwise he might become a lackey of a local militarist. Most 
students hated soldiery, but quite a number were lured into it when they 
found in it the best, and often the only, possibility of advancement.!° 

The urbanization of the higher intellectuals had grave implications. One 
was unemployment. Partly because of the foreign character of the educational 
system, a college graduate was ill-prepared to participate in Chinese life. 
Even in government service he was often found to be a misfit. In recognition 
of this defect, the Kuomintang government launched in 1936 a training 
program for several hundred college graduates with a program almost 
entirely devoted to the study of Chinese conditions and of government ad- 
ministration. In his inaugural speech, Weng Wen-hao, representing Chiang 
Kai-shek, stressed the anomaly of college graduates suffering from unem- 
ployment while jobs went unfilled for lack of qualified men. He conceded 
that the educational system had been at fault, and urged the trainees to (1) 
improve their practical ability, (2) change their ideas of employment, (3) 
increase their usefulness to society, (4) change their habit of living, (5) have 
more faith in the revolution, and (6) manifest a spirit of self-reliance. The 
speech indicated an acute awareness of a thorny problem—the unemployment 
of Chinese intellectuals. 

Our analysis shows that there were two related but different aspects to 


101. Shu Hsin-ch’eng, op. cit., pp. 131-41, 204-13. 
102 Jbid., A confirmatory observation is given in Robert C. North, op. cit., pp. 55, 59. 
103 Reported in Chiao-yii tsa-chih, December, 1936, pp. 125-26. 
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the problem: one lay in the defects of Chinese education, and the other in 
the urban concentration of the intellectuals. The unemployability of the 
college graduates in city jobs suggested educational maladjustment, but un- 
employment in general largely resulted from the intellectuals’ refusal to live 
in less urbanized areas, where positions, though economically unattractive, 
were not lacking. The latter fact was testified to by a number of provincial 
officials who complained of difficulty in recruiting for rural positions.’ 
Furthermore, between 1912 and 1946 Chinese education expanded more at 
lower levels than at higher (Table 11); consequently the need for school 
teachers was large. 


TABLE II 
Number of Students in China (in thousands) a 


Primary Level Secondary level College Level Totalb 
1912 2,700 100 40 2,840 
1918 3,800 100 20 3,920 
1922 6,600 200 34 6,834 
1929 8,800 300 30 9,130 
1935 15,100 600 40 15,740 
1941 15,000 800 60 15,860 
1946 23,800 1,800 130 25,730 


a Compiled from Wang Feng-kai, Chung-kuo Chiao-yii shih (Shanghai, 1947), pp. 
313-16; Chung-hua min-kuo t'ung-chi nien-chien (Nanking, 1948), pp. 308, 319, 324; 
Educational Yearbook (New York, 1924), p. 138. 

b The total does not include students under old-style private tutors. There were in 
1935 some 101,813 such tutors teaching some 1,757,014 students. Most of these were 
in less urbanized areas where college-trained teachers were well-nigh unavailable. 


A study in 1931 of middle schools in east China revealed a ratio of less than 
nine students per teacher.’ At this ratio it would appear that after 1929 
middle school teaching alone could absorb all the college graduates. The 
position of the middle school graduates was even better: at no time were 
their numbers sufficient to fill the teaching need of the primary schools. 
There was here no problem of unusable knowledge either, because the 
emphasis of nearly all schools in China was to prepare students for further 
study,* and the curriculum at the lower level followed closely that at the 
higher one. The snag was geographical. There being more primary schools 
than middle schools, and more middle schools than colleges, in the less 
urbanized areas, many teaching positions were unwanted by the job-seeking 


Jbid., July, 1936, p. 58. 

105 ~Laymen’s Foreign Inquiry Fact Finders’ Report, Vol. V, Supplementary Series, 
Part Two, China (New York, 1933), p. 416. 

106 ~=Vocational training was not emphasized in China. See Yearbook of Education, 
London, 1937, p. 580. 
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graduates because they preferred unemployment to relocation. In this way 
a shortage of teachers existed side by side with widespread unemployment of 
potential teachers. 

Another consequence of urbanization was the unfamiliarity of the intel- 
lectuals with rural conditions. As an example, we may cite Sun Yat-sen, who 
was born in 1866 in a village near Macao but who through education and 
other activities lost touch with rural reality. Although his aim was to ac- 
complish a synthesis of East and West—witness his five-power political 
structure which encompasses the traditional Chinese system of examination 
and censorial control as well as the Western formula of executive, legislative, 
and judiciary—Sun had but a confused knowledge of the actual Chinese 
scene. In his famous lecture of 1924 on the Three Principles of the People, 
Sun imagined, among other things, that China had a static population, that 
her land problem was a result of Western impact and of the tremendous rise 
in land values in the commercial cities, and that the solution to the problem 
lay in making the landowners share their “unearned increments” with the 
people.’ It is obvious that in speaking of China, Sun had only the cities 
in mind; and the Kuomintang leaders who came after Sun, being equally 
detached from rural ties, not only sanctified Sun’s teachings as the ultimate 
truth but generally manifested in their policy a negligence of rural welfare 
and even of rural tax potentials.1° 

Another consequence of urban congregation was the shortage of rural 
leaders and the breakdown of the rural power structure. In traditional Chiaa 
all rural administration below the county was in the hands of the scholar- 
gentry. Under the new system, there was a constant outflow of talents 
from the village, uncompensated by any return stream. Only a number of 
middle school graduates, often the less bright ones, remained. Neither the 
quality nor the nature of their training fitted them for leadership. Mis- 
government resulted, and the countryside was decreasingly disposed to resist 
the lure of Communism.‘ 


THE WESTERN-TRAINED AND POLITICS 


Although government service had traditionally been the outlet for Chinese 
literati, any similarity between the scholar-official and the Western-trained 
men in government was more apparent than real. The absence of the latter 


107 Michael and Taylor, The Far East in the Modern World (New York, 1956), pp. 
376-85. 


108 Douglas S. Paauw, “The Kuomintang and Economic Stagnation”, The Journal of 
Asian Studies, February 1957, pp. 215-20. 

109 ~=Chung-li Chang, The Chinese Gentry (Seattle, 1955), pp. 51-70. 

110 Y. C. Wang, “The Intelligentsia in Changing China”, Foreign Affairs, January, 
1958, pp. 315-29. 
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from the provinces meant that most of them were in the central government 
and had little contact with the masses. Furthermore, they did not share with 
their predecessors the habit of writing voluminously on morals and other 
subjects, keeping up correspondence with a large circle of friends, composing 
poems, and saving all manuscripts to be included in their “Collected Works”. 
Writing was no longer an avocation pursued by officials but a career practiced 
by specialists, among whom, as we have seen, few Anglo-American-trained 
were found. Men who instructed in the colleges did write, but mostly in 
learned journals, often in a foreign language. On the rare occasions when 
they wrote for the public, they urged a scientific approach to each problem, 
and hinted, probably with a trace of the traditional condescending attitude 
of the scholar towards the masses, that the public was unqualified to form 
any intelligent opinion. When the academicians joined the government, as 
they often did in the thirties, they usually stopped writing. 

Their disinclination to write reflected significant changes in Chinese life. 
Unlike the mandarin of old the modern official was not recruited on the basis 
of literary merit and did not necessarily find writing an easy task, much less 
an enjoyable avocation. Chinese was rarely emphasized in the school 
curriculum; the increased tempo of life and the concomitant lack of time 
made competence in Chinese an unusual accomplishment. In the case of the 
Western-trained men, prolonged stay abroad and disuse of the language made 
the task still more difficult. 

The loss of the habit of writing had a political significance. Although the 
merit of a scholar-official in the imperial days supposedly rested on three 
criteria—his conformity to Confucian ideals, his administrative ability, and 
his literary competency—in actuality the first two did not in normal circum- 
stances stand out so much as the third. In other words, it was through his 
writing that a man was mainly known to his peers and the lay world. In the 
absence of voting and other systems of public communication, writing not 
only served as a link between an official and society but also gave him power 
of expression which was often more feared than the might of the sword. 

After the downfall of the Manchus, all civil service procedures were dis- 
carded. When the Confucian code too was called into question, norms 
governing human relationships were increasingly weakened. Through the 
loss of the habit of writing, an official lost his erstwhile contact with an 
exclusive, but still large, circle of his peers and beyond that with a public, 
who, though less sophisticated, could still appreciate the language and outlook 
of a scholar-moralist. A bureaucrat was now an isolated, voiceless man un- 
protected by either civil service regulations or public support. Unless he had 
factional affiliations, his only source of power was the patronage of the man 
who had appointed him to office, for which the price was often unquestioned 
obedience on his own part. Thus the disappearance of the writing habit 
resulted in the bureaucrat being relegated to a subordinate role vis-a-vis the 
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top man, often a militarist,'"! in direct contrast to the situation in old days 
when the pen could and often did impose an eternal condemnation of the 
powerful but wicked, and when the mere possibility inspired awe in the 
minds of all who were anxious to leave a good name to posterity. 

The enthusiasm for science and expertise on the part of Western-trained 
Chinese stemmed mainly from a conviction, probably shared by most if not 
all non-Westerners, that scientific achievements alone had enabled the 
Westerners to impose their will on other peoples and were therefore the most 
enviable possession of all. If science is knowledge and knowledge is power, 
isn’t expertise the best panacea for national salvation? The belief that behind 
all phenomena of life there exists a reasonable explanation is moreover con- 
sistent with traditional Chinese rationalism, a molding force of the modern 
Chinese subconscious mind. 

Expertise, however, has basically altered the position of men in govern- 
ment service. Modern specialized training deals with the means but not the 
ends of life. In the course of the training, a man is taught to rigorously 
exclude his own value judgment as exogenous and irrelevant. In most cases 
the more training he has, the more “objective” he becomes and the less 
sentiment remains. A scholar is usually detached from politics, and if he 
joins the government for want of any other suitable outlet, he does so in the 
capacity of an expert, that is to say, he has a trade but no mission to perform. 
He will carry out to the best of his capacity decisions reached by others, 
which are of course always couched in respectable terms as being in the best 
interests of the country. He is in no position to look behind the phrases and 
question the implications of a policy. Just as some engineers were drilling 
the oil wells in Kansu under the Kuomintang, so they are doing the same 
under the Communists, convinced that what they do is for the good of the 
country. 

A related factor is of course the inherent limitation in range of expert 
knowledge. The more specialized a man is, the narrower is his field of 
competence. Consequently the best-trained man is often the most helpless in 
judging the merits of political leadership. Only after the situation has de- 
teriorated beyond repair or only when personal hardship is acutely expe- 
rienced does a scholar lose his ivory tower detachedness and descend into 
the realm of politics. A clear example of this is the late Wen I-to, a 
distinguished American-trained poet who persisted in his literary romanticism 
until 1944 when the combination of personal poverty and awakened social 
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The point I raise here might also serve to correct a notion, current even among 
Sinologists, that throughout Chinese history the literati were mere hangers-on and 
wielded little or no power of their own. If we consider the old Chinese proverb “The 
pen is mightier than the sword”, and if we look at the many literary pieces that had 
lived at the expense of those who were the targets of these works, the picture seems to 
take a different light. Perhaps it is useful to distinguish the literati who had the power 
of the pen and the modern intellectuals who do not have it. 
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conscience led to an outburst of political activity. Possibly for want of 
mature thought he jumped onto the bandwagon of the Left. He was assas- 
sinated soon afterwards.'* Instead of leading them, the Anglo-American- 
trained trailed the lower intellectuals and the masses in political sentiment. 
Although the inherited prestige of the old scholar groups was still theirs, the 
Anglo-American-trained failed to demonstrate political initiative in keeping 
with their position in society. 

Another consequence of specialization was the isolation of the scholar 
from the masses. By its very nature technical language cannot gain currency 
outside a narrowly defined group, nor can intricate details of a difficult prob- 
lem be made intelligible to the public. When Hu Shih devoted himself to the 
task of critically re-examining specific problems in Chinese history, he might 
have the intention to promote a spirit of research in academic circles, but 
he was not seeking communication with the masses. The same tendency 
existed in the work of other Chinese scholars. Not only were their interests 
little related to the more urgent needs of the time but also they made little 
attempt to communicate their finding in simplified versions to the public or 
even college students. According to the official record of the Academia 
Sinica, a total of 276 books and 2,034 papers had been written by the 81 
Academicians as of 1948. Of these, 46 books and 1,786 papers were in 
foreign languages, mostly in English. As some of these scholars recently 
admitted, a common tendency at the time was to emulate Western authorities, 
to have one’s papers published in international learned journals, and to 
consider the task of popularizing science unscholarly.1* In this way com- 
munication between the Western-trained and the public, including the lower 
intellectuals, was disrupted. The academicians contributed nothing towards 
fostering that community of ideals among all Chinese, which alone could 
prepare for the emergence of a liberal society. By 1932 Hu Shih himself 
deplored the lack of “a social rallying force” and regarded it as a grave 
political problem.* Actually, a community of ideas, though negative in nature, 
did exist among the intellectuals during the campaign against Confucianism. 
After that, however, the Western-trained retreated to their Olympian height 
and left the field open to the popular writers of the Left whose inflammatory 
words in time penetrated the mind of Chinese youth. These, though in- 
fluenced in many ways by the academicians, were yet unsatisfied with their 
apolitical approach, which in the absence of any positive attitude meant a 
readiness to compromise and cooperate with the powers that be. It would 
seem that of the two strains in the attitude of a traditional Chinese scholar, 
one to attend to the needs of the people and one to regard them conde- 


12K, Y. Hsii, “The Life and Poetry of Wen I-to”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
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118 Ssu-hsiang kai-tsao wen-hsuen (Peking, 1952), p. 39. 

114 Hu Shih, Wents’un (Taipeh, 1953), IV, p. 456. 
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scendingly, the Western-trained inherited the latter and the Leftists, the 
former. With a condescending attitude and under the banners of specialization 
and individualization, the upper strata of the Chinese elite, both academicians 
and officials, never really attempted to establish rapport with the masses. 

A striking phenomenon in Chinese politics of the period under discussion 
was the absence of any organization by the intellectuals that had political 
strength. A few minor parties existed, as for instance the National Socialists 
and the Youth Party, but they were all politically impotent. Even the 
Democratic League formed in 1941 by a number of political cliques and 
under the leadership of a long list of prominent academicians soon degener- 
ated into a satellite of the Communist Party. Yet in every administration 
from 1912 on there were Western-trained men occupying policy-making 
positions. Cut off from the people, they had no mass support; playing the 
role of technicians, they had no political ideas based on systematic reasoning 
from a few moral precepts. Without a base of power among the masses and 
without a convincing platform, no party organization could emerge. Those 
who believed in Western liberalism had no coherent explanation to offer; 
those who had anything to say almost invariably talked in terms of five-year 
plans and social engineering. In the struggle with Communists, the intellec- 
tuals did not make the Kuomintang into an effective protagonist of individ- 
ualism. Even the many intellectuals in that camp—not to speak of those in 
that of the Communists—no more than protested under their breath an 
individualistic belief. 

Although individualism clearly inspired a number of Western-trained 
Chinese, it is doubtful that they understood the prerequisites of an indi- 
vidualistic system. In order that such a system may work, certain basic 
ideals and rules of the game have to be part of a tradition, which cannot be 
imposed from above or outside but must evolve with time. Yet the Western- 
trained have tended to ignore the existing social limitations and have failed 
to promote actively the basic conditions needed for liberalism. Their own 
specialized roles and individualized attitudes combined to leave the field open 
to agitators of the Left, who partly at any rate because of their lack of 
Western sophistication, were less removed from the past and from the masses. 

In retrospect, three stages seem to be discernible in Chinese intellectual 
history of the last hundred years. The first was characterized by the elite’s 
clinging to tradition and refusing to accept changes; the second, by a reaction 
and an outburst of reform activities which directly weakened political con- 
tinuity. In the third stage, a differentiation took place within the elite group, 
with the better-trained segment becoming increasingly specialized in their 
skill and individualized in their outlook. The change was of vital importance 
to society, for it meant that moral and political leadership, so important to 
people accustomed to the collective and paternal way of life, had to come 
from men other than the most Westernized and democratically-inclined 
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group. Although there is no way to demonstrate a causal relationship in 
concrete terms, it is possible that the tendency of specialization and indi- 
vidualization materially diminished the chance of democracy in China and 
promoted, by default, the opposite cause. 


Y. C. WANG 
University of Chicago 
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BUDDHIST MONASTIC ECONOMY: THE JISA MECHANISM 


The economic activities of Buddhist monasteries have frequently been noted. 
In regard to Tibetan Lamaist monasteries some writers have assumed that 
these activities indicate the “corruption” or “degeneration” of pure Buddhist 
ideals. On the other hand many have expressed wonder at the generosity 
with which Lamaist laymen will give; sometimes impoverishing themselves, 
to support their religion. Attention too seldom has been drawn to the means 
by which gifts are translated into religious merit for the donors, whether 
these be monks or laymen. It is the mechanism of translation that explains 
the universal economic success of Buddhist monasticism. 

This mechanism will be examined here both in its actual operation and 
from the point of view of its ideological base. Since my information is drawn 
from the realm of Tibetan Buddhism, which extends from the Himalayas 
through Inner and Outer Mongolia,! I use the common term Jisa (Tibetan: 
sPyi-sa), to designate the mechanism. The term means “community property”, 
“communal good”, or, more literally and perhaps originally, “place of 
property”.? In practice it describes three modes of using money or material 
goods (cloth, food, land, buildings, livestock) that are given to purchase 
religious services for the donor. Jisa may refer to: 


1) A storehouse, the place where the goods or capital funds donated are 
stored. 


1 Field research was conducted jointly with B. D. Miller, supported by a grant from 


the Ford Foundation Board on Overseas Training and Research, in 1953-55. The 
research was carried on in the Darjeeling District, West Bengal, India, and in the State 
of Sikkim. Mongolian material and Tibetan data are derived from summary presenta- 
tions in such sources as: Miller, Robert J., Monasteries and Culture Change in Inner 
Mongolia (Wiesbaden, 1959); Das, Sarat Chandra, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet 
(London, 1902); Tsybikov, G. Th., A Buddhist Pilgrim to the Holy Places of Tibet: 
Diaries kept from 1899-1902. Translated from the Russian by Roger Shaw, for the 
Human Relations Area Files (New Haven, Connecticut, 1952-53); Waddel, L. A., The 
Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism (London, 1895). 

2 Cf. Jaeschke, H., A Tibetan-English Dictionary (London, 1944). Jaeschke does not 
give the specific term Jisa (colloquial Tibetan), but offers many words carrying the same 
meaning. I have taken the specific meanings of sPyi and -sa and combined them, 
drawing upon the Mongolian usage of the term as noted in Kovalevskii, J. E., Diction- 
naire Mongol-Russe-Frangais (Kazan, 1844). 
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2) Goods or funds so donated which are liquidated in carrying out the 
purpose of the donor. 

3) A fund from which the interest is used to pay for a specific recurring 
monastic function.* 

André Bareau has described the process of development by which a Buddhist 

monastic community (Sangha) came to possess communal property, and also 

how it came to accept donations for specific services. His evid«nce suggests 

that Buddhism as it arrived in Tibet was much more than a religious system; 


the Tibetan Buddhist jisa indeed appears to be a survival of ancient Indian 
economic patterns. 


THE JISA MODEL 


As a means to the acquisition of religious merit, the jisa system is deceptively 

simple. The following “model” underlies all monastic economic activity: 

1) A monastic community (Sangha) is established in a lay Buddhist com- 
munity, with a basic endowment in the form of goods, land, and some- 
times villagers, for its support. 

2) The Sangha by its mere existence brings religious merit. By supporting 
the Sangha the lay community becomes its Patron, receiving merit in 
return for support. 

3) Members of the lay community who desire more religious services than 
the Sangha offers donate the means to pay for some extra service. In so 
doing they become Patrons of that service. 

4) The monastic community accepting such patronage in each case appoints 
a monk as treasurer (nyerba) of the fund or jisa, which is kept separate 
from the Sangha endowment. Responsibility for performance of the 
service that the patron desires is delegated to one or more monks. 

5) A new patron-client relation has now been established, the donor-patron 
becoming the client of the deity or deities whose favor he seeks. The 
nyerba acts as mediator between the donor and the deity. In taking this 
role he acquires religious merit as an individual. In sanctioning the 
nyerba’s action, the Sangha fills a part of its responsibility to the lay 
community. 

6) Provided that the services are performed as the donor specified, the 
nyerba may pocket some of the income from a jisa fund. In thus helping 
to support a monk, the jisa indirectly helps to support the Sangha. 

These are the basic elements of the jisa mechanism. They embody a few 


3 For these formulations and for stimulating criticism of the first draft of this paper 


I am deeply indebted to George Murphy, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
4 A. Bareau, “Indian and Ancient Chinese Buddhism: Institutions Analogous to the 
Jisa”, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Il, pp. 443-51. 
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simple principles of Buddhist ideology. The jisa has persisted because it so 
satisfactorily translates those principles into action. 


THE JISA IDEOLOGY 


It may be seen that the model posits a number of relationships and “themes”. 
These may be dichotomized, as a guide to further discussion, as follows: 

1) Sangha/Monastery: Sangha/Community 

2) Patron/Client: Enlightenment/Responsibility 

3) Preservation of Sangha/Service and Expansion. 

An understanding of these dichotomies will explain the flexibility and the 
strength of the jisa mechanism both in its religious and in its economic aspects. 


1. Sangha/Monastery: Sangha/Community 


A Sangha is a community of monks living together or apart but participating 
jointly in bi-monthly celebration of Buddhist canonical ritual. The spatial 
limits of a Sangha are defined in the Vinayapitaka, the fundamental rules of 
the Buddhist order, and were redefined later by the various sects. All 
definitions however agree that a Sangha consists of a body of monks living 
in such proximity that they may assemble together for the bi-monthly ob- 
servances.* Any monk who is present for such observances is a member of 
that Sangha; any monk who is absent is assumed to be acting in some other 
local Sangha as a member. The only necessary condition for participation in 
the services is acceptance by the local group. It is essential to grasp the 
distinction between Sangha and monastery, for the gradual stabilization of 
the Sangha within the confines of a monastery tends to obscure it. The 
monastery is actually only a container or storehouse of monks; it need not 
exist. A Sangha, however, always exists when a group of monks can meet 
at the proper times. 

The localization of groups of monks within a monastery came about 
through their relationship with the lay community. Bareau shows how the 
growth of Sangha property gradually impelled this localization.?7 Many 
writers have overlooked the fact that it was initiated by laymen, through their 
desire for better access to the source of merit represented by a Sangha. The 


Bareau, loc. cit.; Dutt, Nalinaksha, “The Emergence of Mahayana Buddhism”, in 
The Cultural Heritage of India (Calcutta, 1936). 

Thomas, Edward J., History of Buddhist Thought (New York, 1933); Beatrice D. 
Miller, Lamas and Laymen: A Historico-Functional Study of the Secular Integration 
of Monastery and Community. Ph.D. Dissertation, unpublished (University of Wash- 
ington, 1958). 

7 Bareau, loc. cit., p. 444. 
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localized Sangha continued to serve its own religious ends, but through 
certain relationships it could also serve the religious ends of laymen. 


2. Patron/Client: Enlightenment/Responsibility 


The essence of these relationships lies in the dichotomy between Patron and 
Client. Realized in three forms, as between a) lay believer and monk, b) lay 
community and Sangha, and c) Sangha and the Buddha-manifestations in all 
times and forms, this dichotomy permeates the whole of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Everywhere, it has been the duty of the Buddhist layman to support the 
Sangha both by alms to individual monks and by contributions to the Sangha 
as a whole. The earlier (Hinayana) Sangha was conceived of as a community 
of those who had abandoned all worldly attachments and duties in the quest 
for individual enlightenment. In the Mahayanaist and particularly in the 
Lamaist forms of Buddhism, the Sangha took on new duties. The Tibetan 
and Tibetan-derived Sangha has at least some minimal responsibility to the 
lay community as well as to itself. This responsibility may be thought of as 
community service. Thus the enlightened Tibetan monk, taking the Boddhi- 
sattva as an ideal, rejects complete release from the cycle of existence, choosing 
instead to return again and again to the world in order to aid others to 
attain release. This new duty is added to the old one of achieving personal 
enlightenment through performance of the regular prayers and observances 
that. were enjoined upon all Buddhist monks. 

Since the layman is unable to pursue enlightenment directly, the Sangha, 
as patron, is obliged to find a means by which he can pursue it indirectly. 
The means must be flexible enough to serve the immediate needs of laymen 
in different stages of spiritual growth. But it must not interfere with the 
pursuit of enlightenment on the part of members of the Sangha. Ideally it 
would serve both lay and Sangha needs at the same time. 

The Sangha as such has no material resources to support special activities 
in the interests of individual laymen. Property given by lay patrons to the 
Sangha as a whole can be used only for Sangha-oriented activities. Implicit 
in the patron-client relationship, however, are these concepts: 

a) A patron who possesses abilities or means which can be utilized by others 
for ends the patron desires but cannot himself attain. 
b) A client who is capable of utilizing his own and the patron’s abilities or 
means in such a way as to attain both the patron’s ends and his own. 
In order to serve both lay and Sangha neéds at the same time the Sangha 
had to find a way of accepting donations made by a lay patron for purposes 
not immediately vital to the Sangha. It did so by inverting the relationship 
of patron and client. By serving the lay patron through the medium of a 
monk or monks acting as client, the Sangha was able to maintain its own 
prime role as a patron, dispensing merit by its mere existence, and at the 
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same time to use its abilities (represented by the storehouse of monks), for 
both lay and Sangha ends. For the performance of any religious act by a 
monk brought merit to him and hence to the Sangha. 

The jisa solved these problems. It enabled lay patrons to buy the means 
of obtaining merit from the localized Sangha, the forms of merit sought 
depending on the buyer’s needs and on his funds. There was an inexhaustible 
stock of merit on which to draw. There were moreover secular as well as 
religious motives for buying, since religious merit carried secular rewards 
in the form of heightened prestige. 


3. Preservation of the Sangha/Service and Expansion 


The jisa serves still another purpose, an even more important one, namely, 
that of preserving the Sangha, of enabling it to survive periods of economic 
scarcity or loss of lay support. (It is essential only that the Sangha, not 
necessarily the monastery buildings, should survive). To the extent that the 
Sangha can transfer to lay patrons the burden of its ordinary expenses, that 
is, the upkeep of buildings, the purchase of books, the cost of food and 
clothing to enable the monks to continue the regular bi-monthly services, it 
can accumulate a reserve fund. The means of transfer is the jisa. All 
donations given to the Sangha as a whole would then go to increase the basic 
endowment. If the Sangha can manage to transfer all its ordinary expenses 
to lay patrons and also to increase its endowment, it will in time become 
economically independent of the lay community. In the event of loss of 
support from the lay community it can then draw on its enlarged endowment 
to meet its regular expenses until such time as lay support can be recovered. 
The “storehouse” concept lying behind the jisa may thus explain the ap- 
parently capricious expansion and contraction of the activities of many Inner 
Asian monastic communities throughout their history. What expanded and 
contracted were the ceremonies and services performed for individual mem- 
bers both of the lay community and of the Sangha. A monk could establish 
a jisa for personal religious ends, if he had the means, in the same way as a 
lay patron. 

The preservation of the Sangha has a broader meaning than the mere 
continuance of its bi-monthly observances. It is not enough that the Sangha 
should simply exist; it should grow. Its members need the means to spiritual 
growth. Growth is not adequately ensured by participation in regular Sangha 
affairs, and although some merit rubs off on monks performing services for 
laymen, this is not enough for continued spiritual growth. It is the Boddhi- 
sattva ideal in Tibetan Mahayana Buddhism that provides the imperative for 
growth. Rebirth in order to help others carries with it the obligation to 
spread the doctrine. As many practical ways as possible of acquiring merit 
and understanding must be made available. Monks may advance their own 
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spiritual growth and that of others by the study of religious texts, by purity 
of faith leading to prayer and sacrifice, by founding new monasteries and by 
recruiting new monks to fill them. There is an underlying pressure towards 
expansion. Property in excess of that needed for the Sangha must be used 
to further such purposes. 

Individual monks who have funds at their disposal therefore resort to the 
jisa mechanism to finance various means to growth and expansion. They 
may support a service to a deity or to a Lamaist saint, or use funds to 
promote religious study. A monk who is a reincarnate, or “Living Buddha”, 
will endow a school at. his monastery, or found a new monastery, to spread 
the doctrine. 

The jisa thus serves both monk and layman in the quest for religious 
merit. It binds the monastic community more closely to the lay community 
and it facilitates the spiritual growth of monks. These ends are achieved 
without depleting the basic Sangha endowment. 

Another Buddhist principle lies behind the rule that every jisa fund be 
handled separately. The system normally obviates the possibility of merging 
the various funds in a common treasury where they might come to be diverted 
to purposes other than those specified by the donor. The principle at issue 
here is the fundamental Buddhist doctrine of the individual’s responsibility 
for his or her enlightenment or salvation. The community of monks is 
corporate, in the Western sense, only when acting as a Sangha. At all other 
times the monks are individuals working out their individual salvation. 


EXAMPLES OF JISA OPERATION 


Some examples will now be given to show how the jisa has been adapted to 
differing situations while always preserving its ideological base. The examples 
are from three areas: Pedong-Sakyong in the Darjeeling District of West 
Bengal, Sikkim, and the Mongolias. Besides ranging from one end of the 
Tibetan Buddhist world to the other, these areas contain two different types 
of monastery, namely, large government-subsidized monasteries, in the 
Mongolias, and small ones depending mainly on local support.® 


1. Pedong-Sakyong 


The Pedong monastery is Bhutanese and resembles the village monasteries 
found in Bhutan itself. It has a staff of only 4 to 5 lamas, plus a head lama 
sent from Bhutan. Its Sangha endowment consists of about 85 acres of land 
which are rented to laymen and to part-time monks for produce and for 


8 More attention is given here to the small monasteries, since the larger ones have 
been treated in some detail in Miller, R. J., op. cit. 
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money. A part of the produce is used as food for the resident monks and 
the rest is sold on the open market for cash. The annual income in cash is 
from 1300 to 1500 Rupees (about $275.00 to $300.00), half of which goes 
to the head monk as salary and half to general upkeep. The monks work 
in the fields or act as priests to the lay community, reading the canons in 
time of crisis, offering medical prayers, performing death ceremonies. There 
can be little spare income after regular Sangha expenses are met. Yet the 
monastery conducts 14 major special ceremonies throughout the year, one 
of which, lasting four days, costs 800 Rupees or more. 

Support for these ceremonies is arranged through a “loan” system. In 
return for what our informant described as loans, made in perpetuity, each 
of 14 lay cultivators agreed to pay for one ceremony in the year. The obli- 
gation is hereditary within these 14 families, although it is permissible to 
transfer the loan, on the same terms, to another family. In the case of one 
loan said to be of 500 Rupees the payment was entirely disproportionate, 
the cost of the corresponding ceremony amounting to 800 Rupees. How the 
“borrower” raises this sum is no concern of the monastery. 

This loan system may properly be classed as a form of jisa mechanism. 
It is a means of transferring to laymen who desire special religious services 
the cost of supporting them. For each service the loan creates a patron, the 
borrower. Each fund is separate from the main monastic endowment. Each 
fund has an autonomous treasurer, who is however in these cases not a monk 
but the lay “borrower”. 

The Pedong monastery incurs other heavy expenses from time to time, 
such as the cost of extensive temple repairs, of new dance costumes, or of. 
new paintings. For these the monastery turns to a patron outside the local 
lay community, the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

There is some evidence from Bhutan and also from Sikkim that loans of 
the type arranged at Pedong may formerly have been made in kind rather 
than in money. In Bhutan the state monasteries enjoy both a landed en- 
dowment and a regular subsidy from the State. In some of these monasteries 
monks are able to borrow the produce from a portion of monastery land in 
order to support a ceremony for a period of three years. The monk-borrower, 
acting as nyerba, either cultivates the land himself or engages workers who 
receive a share of the crop. Conceivably the Pedong system may have grown 
out of such arrangements, the shift to monetary loans occurring as the 
economy became more monetized. 

It should not be assumed from the Pedong example that a jisa nyerba 
taking a loan necessarily loses by it. In the larger monasteries in Bhutan 
and elsewhere, the position of nyerba is highly advantageous. Bribes may be 
offered to obtain it. These monasteries have an income from their landed 
endowment and from their subsidies that is more than sufficient to cover the 
regular Sangha expenses. The nyerba is entrusted with the surplus, and has 
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a free hand to invest it in trade or however he pleases. He must apply the 
resulting investment income to pay for additional specified religious services. 
But if he makes more than the cost of these services he is entitled to pocket 
the excess. He may of course choose to use the excess to become a patron 
on his own account, paying for still more services. He is free, as an individual, 
either to make money or to become a patron. 


2. Sikkim 


In Sikkim still further use is made of the jisa. Here the monasteries lend 
both to monks and to laymen. Any monk who feels able to do so may accept 
a sum of money that is described as ging-khang, or khang-sa (“permanent 
principal”).® Sometimes this takes the form of the produce from one of the 
monastery fields. In accepting such a loan he becomes the nyerba for some 
particular ceremony or service. He is obliged to pay for this out of the 
interest or profit received from lending the money to a layman or investing 
it in trade, or from the sale of the field crops. The principal, or the field, 
must revert to the monastery at the end of a stated period, never more than 
three years. Since acceptance of a loan brings religious merit, even well-to-do 
laymen will take loans on the above terms. 

A few Sikkimese monasteries can count on receiving sufficient annual 
contributions, above their endowment income, to finance an enlarged cere- 
monial calendar. Others may need some small extra source of income to 
support one proionged ceremony, or for some special service. Local patrons 
(jinda), are then asked to provide a sum, sufficiently in advance of the need, 
which is then employed as capital in a loan that will produce, in the form of 
interest, the amount required to pay for the ceremony. The jinda get their 
capital back and also gain merit through supporting the ceremony. 

It is not quite clear whether in Sikkim the endowment and jisa funds are 
kept entirely separate.!° Consequently we cannot tell whether the former are 
used in loans. Nor do we know whether monetary loan funds are necessarily 
earmarked by the donors for some particular ceremony.’ But in small 
monasteries where the Sangha depends mainly on a fixed landed endowment, 
and where it may not be easy to attract outside support, the loan practices 
are the only means by which special ceremonies and services can be per- 
formed. 


® This cannot help but remind one of the term used by Bareau: “inexhaustible goods”. 
10 The data on Sikkimese monasteries was obtained before we were aware of the 
Sangha-monastery dichotomy so often noted above. We failed to ask for details of 
“monastery” funds, assuming that the monastery treasury was a corporate, unitary 
entity, and that loans were made by actual disbursements from this supposed central 
treasury. 

11 The problem of distinguishing what an author means by “monastery” funds is 
further exemplified in Snellgrove’s recent book: Buddhist Himalaya (New York, 1957). 
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Some significant emphases are found in the Sikkimese data that do not 
appear in Pedong. The term “permanent principal” emphasizes the essential 
inviolability of the source supporting a ceremony, and the necessity of 
providing income for that ceremony from increase on that source. The 
principle upon which the Sangha is built, the acquisition of a guaranteed 
source of support, is thus extended into the support of services for which the 
Sangha cannot afford jeopardizing its survival. Distinctions are maintained 
between essential activities. By extending the jisa system to guarantee the 
patron a return of his capital, the concept of service to the community, the 
Boddhisattva ideal of returning to help others, and the practical maintenance 
of a source of support for services all are given meaning. 


3. Inner and Outer Mongolia ® 


The large monasteries at the other end of the Lamaist world, especially those 
in Inner Mongolia, had in some cases endowments not only in land but also 
in flocks and herds. In one case, which may not however be typical, an 
Outer Mongolian reincarnate has stated that, 


even the land on which the monastery stood was not the property of the monas- 
tery; only the services of the families attached to the monastery, the buildings of 
the monastery itself, and the cattle (horses, sheep, goats, camels) given to the 
monastery were its own.}8 


The main peculiarity of jisa operations in the large Mongolian monasteries 
is in their application to permanent support of special departments and 
schools, to special religious services performed either by the monastery as a 
whole or by one of its departments, or to a resident reincarnation. No lama 
belonged to a jisa as such, however, but to a department supported by a jisa. 
The jisa bore the names of the departments that they supported. At the 
monastery of Peitzumiao, in eastern Inner Mongolia there were jisa, known as 
tsang (treasury), for the Suburgan (the hall of reliquaries of past reincarna- 
tions), for the school departments, for the resident reincarnations, for the 
General Assembly Hall, and for still other purposes. For religious services 
not supplied by any of the departmental treasuries, jisa were set up by 
contributions either from laymen or from monks, usually reincarnations or 
highly placed lamas. 

Each jisa was physically distinct from the others, having its own store- 
house in a tent or building. A jisa might be very shortlived, consisting in a 
store of cloth, milk, butter or other produce to be used up during the per- 
formance of its ceremony. An energetic nyerba might then seek to extend 
the life of the jisa by replenishing these supplies through further donations, 


12 For an expanded treatment of these areas and specific monasteries, see Miller, R. J., 
op. cit. 
13 Interview, the Dilowa Khutukhtu, Seattle, 1952. 
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for repetitions of the service. In more permanent jisa the nyerba was per- 
mitted to engage in trade. By this means he perpetuated not only the service 
but also his own status, and might make some extra income for himself. Any 
contributions to a particular treasury were considered the property of that 
unit, not of the monastery nor of the Sangha. 

Special problems arose from the circumstance that in a nomadic society 
donations often took the form of livestock, which required pasturage. Since 
land donations were apt to be insufficient to supply this, the loan aspect of 
jisa operations seems then to have come into play. The jisa animals were 
placed with herding families who would guarantee the jisa a percentage of 
the wool, milk, and new-born animals. 

Again, when land was given to a monastery, it seems to have been valued 
primarily in terms of the rent it would command, in grain or in cash. In 
either form this rent accrued to the Sangha treasury. In Inner Mongolia, 
however, the rent might often be distributed among the members of the 
Sangha. This practice underlines the point made earlier, that the monastery 
was not conceived as a corporate economic unit, but as a collection of 
individuals having individual, transient funds. 

The large Mongolian monasteries also demonstrate the distinction that was 
always drawn between support that was essential to the Sangha and the 
support of peripheral activities. Despite the number and variety of types of 
jisa they developed, none of these monasteries were without a Tsogchin 
(Tibetan: rDzogs-chen) jisa. The Tsogchin was the General Assembly Hall, 
the heart of all monasteries. It was the one unit holding regular services that 
all monks were required to attend. Though explicit statements are lacking 
in the literature, one may see in this the Sangha-oriented aspect of the 
monastery. Beyond this essential unit, which had both endowment and a 
jisa, there might be any number of jisa. At Peitzumiao there were 14, at 
Dolon-Nor, on the border between Inner Mongolia and Manchuria, there 
were 22, at Wutangchao, in central Inner Mongolia, 8. Anyone who provided 
a fund of goods, an ordinary layman or monk, a prince or a reincarnation, 
could have a jisa set up. 

Under the control of its treasurer, each jisa kept its own books, repaired 
its own part of the buildings, and provided food in support of the services 
or other activities it supported. The treasurer of a Mongolian jisa was 
responsible however to the treasurer of the Tsogchin jisa and to the higher 
monastic officials. He could appeal for help, possibly for loans, from the 
Tsogchin jisa. The latter could also receive. help from the departmental jisa. 
This element of centralisation derives in part from certain administrative 
changes that were forced on the larger monasteries by the Manchus. It derives 
also from the requirement that the Sangha and its survival must be the monks’ 
primary obligation. The Tsogchin would always clearly be the last unit to 
use its endowment capital for survival. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


All the economic activities of Lamaist monasteries are based on the jisa 
mechanism, which may come into operation as soon as a lay community has 
guaranteed a Sangha support of its regular bi-monthly observances. Because 
the Sangha is not a corporate group except when it is meeting for these 
services, a means had to be found for the support of other services desired 
by individual laymen and individual monks. By the means of the jisa wealth 
continually flowed from the lay community to the monastery. Much of this 
wealth was increased through investment in trade and in money-lending, as 
well as through agricultural activity and stock-raising. All of this economic 
activity is motivated by the desire for religious merit. The separation of 
jisa funds from Sangha endowments enables the monasteries to respond 
immediately to the changing religious desires of individuals. No unwanted 
services are performed. The buyer calls the tune. 

The separate financing of the Sangha and of these services for individuals 
might conceivably lead to conflict. Contributions might cease to be adequate 
to maintain the former while there were still adequate funds or even an 
inflow of new funds to support the latter. Tentatively I would suggest that 
at such a point the jisa mechanism reveals its utility and flexibility. Although 
the Sangha could not itself increase its own funds by trade or money-lending, 
if they needed to be increased this could be done through the jisa. Yet the 
limits to the potential wealth of a community would at any given time set 
limits to the profitability of such activity. At some point the monastery would 
surely have to go beyond the local community for support or be forced to 
curtail its activities. In theory, both courses are open to it. Yet since the 
religious imperative is to expand the doctrine, to glorify the Sangha, to 
accumulate vast stores of religious merit for all, expansion seems to be most 
often attempted. The creation of daughter monasteries may be seen as an 
effort to stabilize and stretch out the local sources of support and to tap 
sources further afield. Within the monastery, the cause of expansion is served 
by increasing the activities open to monks through the establishment of 
schools, through the copying of religious texts for laymen, through painting 
religious images for laymen and for other monasteries, through the practice 
of medicine, and through the training of monks to be exported to found new 
Sanghas. 

In the absence of growth in the general economy, however, there will 
inevitably be a point at which competition between Sanghas and between the 
jisas of different monasteries becomes acute. The larger monasteries, those 
with great “storehouses of merit and merit-producing activities”, could reach 
out beyond their immediate locality to attract rich patrons, and could draw 
laymen, through the jisa, into trade on their behalf. But competition from 
large expanding monasteries sometimes led to the collapse of a local Sangha. 
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There was apparently no significant growth in the general economy. Indeed, 
there seems to be some evidence of historical decline in the wealth of both 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

The data for a more complete study of the jisa system are at present 
lacking. There has been no systematic study of the institutions of the lay 
economy against which one could match the jisa for similarities and differ- 
ences. No published study of any Tibetan Buddhist monastery presents data 
in such a way that one could confirm or deny the existence of a hidden jisa- 
in-operation. Monastic economy has usually been described as if the monastery 
were a centralised, corporate institution. I have questioned the validity of 
this view. 

In terms of modern Western ideology, Tibetan Buddhists have been 
simultaneously practical and impractical. All of the eminently practical 
activity of the jisa is directed toward the acquisition of religious merit. As 
Snellgrove has expressed it, 


“The best of wealth is the wealth that one gives away” ...a measure of the 
general sentiment is the vast generosity of these people where religion is con- 


cerned, and generosity is a preeminent virtue in a religion where the root-evil is 
selfish desire... 


All that matters to them is not whether the world is round or square, but that 
it is transitory, relative through and through, and so devoid of meaning in itself. 
It becomes endowed with meaning only in so far as by living in it one may attain 
to the condition of perfect changelessness . . .14 


The Sangha is the changeless, the jisa the means by which one utilizes a 
transitory aspect of the world to attain eventually the condition of change- 
lessness. In short, the jisa leads us into a realm where to a significant extent 
ideology determines economy. The longe-range implications of this system 
for economic growth are curious. The system itself required constant growth 
in order to operate, yet there need not be, and for the most part there never 
was, growth in the general economy. The growth of the system was, to put 
it harshly, parasitic, and at a certain point had to reach an equilibrium unless 
external sources of support could be obtained. The system may have helped 
to stimulate the widespread Tibetan participation in trade. But here we are 
on unstable ground, and need desperately a study of the Tibetan and Mon- 
golian economies before firm conclusions can be drawn. 


ROBERT J. MILLER 
University of Wisconsin 


14 Snellgrove, op cit., pp. 280-82. 
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COMMENT 


Professor Miller adds more information to help build up a knowledge of 
how Lamaist monasteries have functioned in the recent past. Such monas- 
teries performed (and in some cases still perform) not only religious and 
social functions but political and economic ones. As regards their internal 
financial systems, they seem to have had similar organizations all of which 
varied somewhat according to local environments. But Professor Miller com- 
ments on one common thread: the jisa system, and appraises its significance 
for the original spread of Inner Asian monasticism, for the fluctuations in 
fortunes of individual monasteries, and for the economy as a whole. 

These are interesting questions and it is necessary to recognise the pio- 
neering work done in answering them. Yet some reservations seem in order 
about the answers. Dr. Miller stresses the decentralised nature of monastic 
finance and attributes this to religious doctrinal needs. But perhaps he over- 
draws his picture. Mongolian monasteries do seem to have been more closely 
controlled by the Chinese during the Ch’ing period, and this may have led to 
closer control by the monastery superiors over financial matters. Whatever 
the case in Bhutan and Sikkim, in Tibet as in Mongolia it seems clear that 
the monastery superiors controlled financial matters and monastic treasurers.® 
Thus the jisa system must be viewed within the framework of monastic 
finance as a whole. Essentially what Professor Miller is concerned with is a 
system of decentralized treasuries (jisa), the discovery of which may have 
been as important to Inner Asia as that of double-entry bookkeeping in the 


1 See also Lt. G. C. Binsteed, “Life in a Khalkha Steppe Lamasery”, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 23 (1914); B. B. Baradin, “Buddhist Monasteries”, in Ocherki 
Istorii Buriat-Mongol’skogo Naroda, ed. M. N. Bogdanov (Verkne Udinsk, 1926); Her- 
mann Consten, “Denominations of Monasteries in Outer and Inner Mongolia”, and 
“The Secular Administration of Mongolian Monasteries and their Shabinars”, Col- 
lectanea Commissionis Synodalis, 12 (1939). R. J. Miller, The Socio-Political and 
Economic Aspects of the Monastery in Inner Mongolia, unpublished doct. diss. (Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1955), and Monasteries and Culture Change in Inner Mongolia 
(Wiesbaden, 1959); A. Pozdneev, Mongoliia i Mongoli, I (St. Petersburg, 1896), and II 
(St. Petersburg, 1898); G. Ts. Tsybikov, A Buddhist Pilgrim to the Holy Places of Tibet; 
Dairies kept from 1899-1902, Translated from the Russian by Roger Shaw, for the 
Human Relations Area Files (New Haven, 1952-53); H. H. Vreeland 3rd, Mongol 
Community and Kinship Structure, Human Relations Area Files (New Haven, 1954). 
2 On this see Tsybikov, op. cit., p. 282 ff. 
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West. Generally each monastery had a treasury* for the major resident 
reincarnation which supported him and some few other minor objects of 
expenditure. The monastery as a whole had a treasury to look after the basic 
endowment of buildings and land. Specific monastic departments had treas- 
uries to finance their needs. In addition special endowments might be set up 
with specified persons as treasurers to perform specific religious functions in 
the way Dr. Miller describes. But while some treasuries united laymen and 
monks in fulfilling joint religious ends others were clearly oriented to main- 
taining the monastic collectivity as such and it seems artificial to make 
distinctions between the types of treasuries. 

Treasurers were appointed by monastic officials, were subject to sanctions 
for performance of duties, and might gain status and personal wealth in the 
performance of their duties. Essentially a farm system was used; the treasurer 
could speculate with the funds entrusted to him so long as he kept the capital 
intact and fulfilled all the customary patterns of expenditures from his 
ireasury. Dr. Miller shows clearly that the monastic superiors were intimately 
involved in the direction of financial policy, that is, in finding sources for 
funds and so on. 

In Tibet monks who had failed in their religious vows may frequently have 
occupied positions which involved heavy administrative or financial burdens 
as they were essentially free from religious obligations.‘ 

As generally monks were not supported by the monastery but only received 
customary distributions of food and cash at specified periods or when alms- 
givers financed noncustomary distributions, they made no great claim on 
monastic funds. In one area at least all monastic treasuries were a source 
of periodic customary distributions.’ While the accounts of various treasuries 
may not have been united in a single monastic account book, the treasuries 
of the resident reincarnation and of the monastery were handled by the same 
treasurer, and it has been asserted, again in one area only, that all funds 
were mutually self-sustaining so that transfers between them were possible.® 

As Inner Asia tended to use real commodities as a store of wealth rather 
than money, the system of decentralized treasuries overcame the physical 
problems in storing, guarding and investing stocks or goods belonging to the 


8 Historic cases of formation of communities (sangha) are intimately tied with forma- 


tion of monasteries; in other words, the objective of the collectivity known as a sangha 
was to found monastic communities. Robert B. Ekvall has pointed out to me that in 
general while a chief lama (emanation body) had a special identification with a partic- 
ular monastery, there were a number of other reincarnations in any large monastery, 
each with their own establishment and treasury. 

4 These monks were known as Ban Log (priest rebels). See Robert B. Ekvall, Three 
Categories of inmates within Tibetan Monasteries—Status and Function (unpublished 
manuscript). 

5 Vreeland, p. 100. 

6 Vreeland, p. 97. This again may have been quite peculiar to the Narobanchim temple 
area although there seems no good a priori reason why this should be the case. 
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monastery. It devolved responsibility and spread risks associated with 
unscrupulous treasurers. 

Dr. Miller sees religious connotations as paramount in the adoption of 
this system, but the economic and religious aspects of the system are not 
essentially contradictory. From an economic viewpoint the system was highly 
practical; it could be rationalized ideologically. However it is interesting to 
speculate whether the synthesis between religious and economic needs had 
been quite as painless in earlier Buddhist times. 

In any case once we view monasteries as collectivities with given ends, and 
the financial system as means to implement those ends, it seems clear that the 
system of decentralized treasuries, like double entry bookkeeping, was merely 
a vehicle and not a cause of change. The monastic superiors tending monastic 
property and attempting to transform periodic and uncertain incomes into 
permanent endowments, the nyerba trying to swell individual funds for per- 
sonal but also religious motives are the entrepreneurs of Inner Asia. 

Did the spread of monasticism, tapping the economic resources of Inner 
Asia, have a positive or negative effect on the economy of the area? Dr. 
Miller’s view seems to be that it was parasitic.? This is a view which many 
other experts have taken, and if we survey recent monastic life there seems 
ground for it, on first sight. There is evidence of misdirection of social 
savings into private fortunes by corruption and bribery, through the sale of 
positions and degrees within monasteries. Funds were disbursed in con- 
spicuous religious consumption or monument building which might have gone 
to capital investment. There was loss of male manpower to the economy, 
and influence on the demographic characteristics of the population by way 
of changed fertility rates. Social abilities were trapped within the religious 
hierarchy. 

But the monasteries financed by their system of decentralized accounts 
had positive aspects. They brought some social order and peace to Inner 
Asia and provided sanctuary for persons and for goods. They concentrated 
capital and acted as primitive banks. They facilitated travel and trade by 
their better protected caravans which cheapened transport costs, and by 
offering hospitality to travellers. Their poorer inmates had to produce com- 
modities to support themselves and in areas of nomadism, for instance, it is 
not hard to believe that superior skills were handed down within monasteries. 
As only a small portion of the support of a monk came from monastic funds, 
the rest except for the fortunate few had to come from labor. Tsybikov 
speaks of the attraction of the monastic sector: exemption from taxes and 
the fact of being subject only to the administrations of their monasteries. 
“But”, he continues, “stern reality and the continual struggle for existence 
brings the poor monks back to their kinsmen to help in the cultivation of the 


7 But see R. J. Miller, The Socio-Political and Economic Aspects of the Monastery 
in Inner Mongolia, p. 230. 
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fields or to look for other income.” * Monasteries for instance in recent times 
helped encourage agriculture in nomadic areas albeit for prospective returns.° 
Monastic life did bring some improvement in learning, medicine and law. 
It provided avenues of social ascent for the ambitious and gave wider in- 
tellectual perspectives to those who had the wish and the ability to profit from 
them. It provided some forms of public support in some areas although in 
this the record seems slender. Even the monastic effect on demographic 
characteristics was not entirely negative for it helped to stabilize populations 
and prevented populations from pressing to the edge of subsistence. 

The modern picture of the “traditional underdeveloped economy” is far 
from static and perhaps even allows for periodic advances in real income and 
periods of decline. Future research may show that periods of reform in the 
Lamaist religion, by the Tibetan reformer Tsongkapa for instance, may have 
also been periods of general economic advance promoted by the church. Is 
there any analogy in Inner Asian history to the way in which the Cistercians 
and Premonstratensians helped to drain the Flemish polders and to clear the 
wastes of Eastern Germany? It seems necessary to leave room, in present 
formulations about the area, for such historical possibilities. 


GEORGE MURPHY 
Stanford University 


8 Tsybikov, op. cit., p. 151. 

® Pozdneev, op. cit., I, p. 38, describes a case where the local church authorities 
ousted Chinese to promote agriculture among the Outer Mongols as a source of profit 
(the Mongols were shabinar or subjects of the monastic unit). 
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INDIAN AND ANCIENT CHINESE BUDDHISM: 
INSTITUTIONS ANALOGOUS TO THE JISA 


The Tibetan term which is pronounced jisa and written spyi signifies literally 
terra commune or, like spyi, the principal or capital piece of land. The fact 
it is not to be found in the classical dictionaries of the Tibetan language, such 
as those of Sarat Chandra Das and Jaschke, seems to show that it is fairly 
recent. In these works the terms closest to it are spyi-tor and, better still, 
spyi-thog, which refer to a common fund or a common piece of property. 
These terms, too, appear to be relatively recent or at least exclusively Tibetan, 
for the dictionaries give no Sanskrit equivalent and they suggest that the 
terms belong solely to the dialects of Western Tibet. The Sanskrit terms 
corresponding to spyi would be sémanyabhimi and sadharanabhimi in the 
first and most satisfactory sense, of common land, and agrabhimi, 
murdhabhimi and Sirobhiimi in the second sense. But these do not occur 
in the dictionaries of classic Sanskrit, nor of Buddhist Sanskrit (Edgerton), 
nor of Pali. Nor were any equivalent expressions either developed in Chinese 
Buddhism or preserved through Chinese translations of Sanskrit terms. If 
any Indian or Chinese terms corresponding to the Tibetan spyi-sa existed, 
they obviously formed no part of the canonical or even of the paracanonical 
literary language of Indian or ancient Chinese Buddhism. It follows that if 
Indian or Chinese Buddhism had an institution resembling the Tibetan jisa, 
the Buddhist monks must have considered it to be foreign to their activities 
and in some way unworthy. 

The economic life of the little Buddhist community of early times was very 
simple. The laity met the material needs of the Samgha by providing wood- 
lands for the monks to live in and by presenting them with cloth at the end 
of the rainy season, and with needles, razors and other necessities, and 
begging bowls. The monks begged for their food each morning in the neigh- 
boring settlements. A very ancient rule forbade the monks to receive, or 
even to touch, gold or silver or other precious objects. 

In the last three centuries before our era, Buddhist communities, being 
favored by the Emperor Asoka, spread all over India and beyond it into 
Ceylon and into Bactriane and in many regions attracted numerous converts 
who were rich, powerful and fervent. The life of the monks in consequence 
underwent a rapid transformation. The little bands that had been perpetually 
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wandering from one place of pilgrimage to another, living in the open or in 
the woods, became coumunities of several hundred, sometimes several 
thousand monks, living permanently in great monasteries solidly built of 
brick or stone. The old economic system described above became incapable 
of assuring the livelihood of such important groups. New and more effective 
means had to be devised. 

The sources telling us about these means are unfortunately scarce. They 
consist of a few brief allusions in certain canonical works, some contracts 
inscribed in stone concerning the form of gifts made by laymen to monas- 
teries, and information gathered here and there by Chinese monks travelling 
in India. 

The oldest data we possess are contained in the Vinayapitaka, which like 
other Buddhist canonical works, were compiled at some period between 
100 B.C. and 100 A.D. The Vinayapitaka of the Theravadin, the Mahisasaka 
and the Dharmaguptaka, whether because they were compiled earlier or 
because they were more faithful to the ancient rules, recognize only the 
ancient economic plan under which monasteries have no means of production, 
possessing only their buildings and the land on which these stood, the food 
that was begged, the clothing and personal articles of the monks, and the 
furniture that they used in common.’ There are inalienable (avissajjiya). 
The monks being unable to touch gold or silver, jewels or money, gifts of 
this kind must be destroyed, abandoned, or entrusted to laymen who will 
exchange them, not to the advantage of any particular monk but on behalf 
of the community for such necessities as clothing, bowls, furniture, or in 
certain sects like the Mahisgasaka, for food.? 

The other Vinayapitaka that have survived, those of the Mahasanghika, 
the Sarvastivadin, and the Milasarvastivadin, either because they were com- 
posed later than the above,’ or because the sects from which they emanate 
had evolved more rapidly, allude to more advanced economic conditions. 
Each monastic community possesses fields and gardens, slaves, flocks, and 
even treasures in gold, silver, jewels and money, all of them inalienable 
property leased or lent to laymen who turn over the product to the Samgha 
in kind.‘ Surplus flowers that grow in the gardens and ponds of the stupa 
are consecrated to the cult of the latter are to be exchanged, according to the 
Mahasanghika, for funds to be deposited with the Buddha’s “inexhaustible 
goods”, that is, funds lent at interest, the return on which is devoted to the 
maintenance and embellishment of the stupa.’ One of the most characteristic 


1 J. Gernet, Les aspects économiques du Bouddhisme dans la société chinoise du Ve au 
Xe siécle (E.F.E.0., Saigon, 1956), pp. 63-64. Much of this article is based on this 
remarkable work. 

2 Ibid., p. 154. 

8 This is clear in the case of the Vinayapitaka of the Milasarvastivadin. 

4 Gernet, op. cit., pp. 92-93 and 152-67. 

5 Ibid., p. 167. 
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features of these funds called “inexhaustible” is that they are not merged in 
a single common fund but remain distinct, the product of each addition being 
devoted to a separate purpose. Thus “Buddha’s goods” are distinguished 
from “Buddha’s land”, and from “the Sangha’s land”,* or from “the goods of 
the stupa”, “the goods of the community of the four directions”, “the goods 
of food” and “the goods to be shared”,’ and it is formally forbidden to merge 
any of these. As to the management of these often considerable possessions, 
the Sarvastivadin entrust it entirely to laymen, thus respecting the old rules 
which forbade monks to engage in any commerce. On the other hand, the 
Mahasanghika and the Milasarvastivadin do not have the same scruples and 
they entrust the management to duly designated monks.® This passage from 
the old economic system to the new has been admirably summarized by M. 
Gernet: “There is a particular moment in the history of Buddhist communities 
which marks the point of departure for the immense economic development 
to come. It is perhaps not, as A. Foucher stated,'° the accession of the first 
Samgha woodland, but the turning to a new procedure of giving, indirect 
rather than direct. Instead of alms in food, the offer of clothing or the gift 
of a place to rest to satisfy the immediate needs of the bhiksu, there is the 
gift of property producing rent or interest to maintain the religious and to 
meet the needs of the cult. This constitutes the great innovation in the 
practice of the Buddhist donation. It is the introduction of commerce into 
the ambit of the gift which makes a community of mendicant monks into a 
great economic power.” 1! 

Among the hundreds of Buddhist inscriptions that have been found in 
India there are only a few furnishing details of interest as to the form that 
gifts took. They all belong to the region east of Bombay, and they go back 
to the beginning of the second century A.D. They differ from the other 
inscriptions in that instead of recording the gift of a statue, a column, a bas- 
relief, or, what is more rare, of a cave, a cistern, a cell, or a sanctuary, all 
of which are unproductive, they record the gift of a field, a village, or a sum 
of money. Thus, at Kanheri, an inscription records the gift of a sum of 
money and a field situated in the village of Magalathana, as well as of a cave 
and a meeting hall.12 At Karle the record tells of the gift of a village to the 
community of Valuraka, living in the caves of the Valuraka.4* At Nasik we 
find an order from King Gotamiputa and the queen-mother bestowing a field 
within the town limits, in place of a field in the village of Kakhadi, on the 


® Vinayapitaka of the Mahasanghika, Taisho 1425, p. 498ab. 

7 Vinayapitaka of the Sarvastivadin, Taisho 1435, p. 352b. 

8 Gernet, op. cit., pp. 159, 161. 

9 Ibid., pp. 156, 160, 161. 

10 La vie du Bouddha (Paris, 1949), pp. 239-40. 

11 Gernet, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

12 Liiders, Epigraphia Indica, X, Appendix (Calcutta, 1912), Inscription no. 1024. 
18 [bid., no. 1100. 
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monks who live in the caves of Mount Tiranhur.’* Also at Nasik is an 
inscription recording the gift of the village of Dhambika," and still another 
recording a merchant’s gift of money and clothing to the monks of “the 
community of the four directions”, that is, to the Samgha as a collectivity.1* 
At Junnar, we are informed in the same way of the gift of a field in the 
village of Prevanada‘’ and of the investment of the revenue of another field 
at Vadalika planted with Karanja trees and Banyans, the investment being 
made with the guild of Konachika,'* of the gift of several fields to be planted 
with jambousiers, palms, and sala trees,"® and of the investment of a sum of 
money with the guilds of bamboo workers and caldron makers.”° It is above 
all the inscriptions of Nasik which inform us of gifts of sums of money 
invested for increase with various guilds: weavers,*! potters, makers of hy- 
draulic machines, oil pressers.22 One of these, more detailed, records “the 
perpetual gift of 3000 kahapana for clothing and sustenance of the members 
of the universal community residing in this grotto. The kahapana have been 
deposited in an account with the corporations at Govardhana, as follows: 
2000 with the corporation of weavers, at 1 padika % (monthly), 1000 to 
another group of weavers at 3, padika %. The kahapana are not to be 
repaid, only the interest is to be drawn. Of these sums, the 2000 placed at 
one padika % are destined for the expenses of clothing: “each of twenty 
monks passing the rainy season in my grotto will receive 12 (kahapana) for 
clothing. And the 1000 which are placed at 34 padika % are for the expenses 
of sustenance (kucassa).” 2 Not only does this inscription give us details as 
to the source of funds given to the community in this way, but it shows us 
that the revenue from these funds is assigned to specific purposes. It is not 
the only example of its kind. Thus an inscription at Kanheri stipulates that 
the revenue from a field given to the community shall provide for the mainte- 
nance of the monks and for partitioning the porch and the pavada (?) of the 
monastery.24 Two others mention the gift of villages to provide for the 
monks’ maintenance.25 At Nasik we find an inscription recording the gift of 
the village of Pisajipadaka by the grandson of the queen-mother Gotami 
Balasiri for embellishment of the cave that the latter had given to the monks 
living on Mount Tiranhur.2* Another records the gift of the village of Samali- 
[bid., no. 1125. 

15 [bid., no. 1142. 

16 {bid., no. 1139. 

17 Jbid., no. 1158. 

18 Jbid., no. 1162. 

19 Ibid., nos. 1163, 1166, 1167. 

20 Ibid., no. 1165. 

21 Jbid., no. 1133. 

22 Ibid., no. 1137. 

23 Cited by S. Levi, L’Inde civilisatrice (Paris, 1938), p. 145. 

24 Liiders, op. cit., Inscription no. 1000. 


25 nos. 1099 and 1105. 
26 Jbid., no. 1123. 
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pada, in place of a former gift of the village of Sudasana, for the repair and 
maintenance of the queen’s cave.?’ A third, again, tells of the gift of a field 
to provide clothing for the hermits living in a certain cave, and still another 
tells of a field given to provide food for the monks in a certain grotto.?8 

From these inscriptions, then, we learn that in the region east of Bombay, 
in the second century A.D., Buddhist communities enjoyed two kinds of 
endowment, one in which the community was apparently free to use the 
income as it pleased, and one in which the income had to be devoted to a 
specific purpose, such as clothing or food or in the maintenance and repair 
of a particular monastery building. This second kind of endowment is very 
reminiscent of the Tibetan institution of the jisa. 

The Chinese pilgrim Yi-tsing, who visited India, Indo-China and the Indies 
between 671 and 695, reported his observations of the life of Buddhist monks 
in all these lands in a work that has become celebrated.2® As a member of 
the Milasarvastivadin sect and a specialist in Vinaya—he translated the 
lengthy disciplinary code of his own sect into Chinese—he wanted to compare 
the customs of the Indian monks and those of the Chinese with the aim of 
reforming the latter. He has therefore bequeathed us a mass of detailed notes, 
the fruit of meticulous observation, and all the more valuable to us because 
they constitute almost the sole data of the kind that we have from this already 
rather late period of Indian Buddhism. From Yi-tsing we learn that at the 
end of the seventh century it was normal for Buddhist communities to be in 
possession of fields and gardens, cattle and sheep, sums of money, deeds and 
contracts, and of precious articles.*° The famous monastery of Nalanda, 
where over 3000 monks were permanently settled, held the land of more 
than 200 villages by grant from a series of kings.*! Property was acquired 
in two main ways, by donations of laymen and by devolvement of the 
possessions of deceased monks. As to the latter, Yi-tsing shows that it 
depended on the nature of these possessions whether they became indivisible 
corporate property or were distributed among the monks.** A considerable 
proportion of Samgha property acquired in this way was assigned to special 
purposes. Thus gold and silver, merchandise in the form of handwork or 
other goods, and money, were divided into three parts, one for Buddha, one 
for Dharma, and the last for the Samgha. The part reserved for Buddha 
served to cover the expense of repairing temples and stiipa, and the part 
asigned to Dharma was used in the copying of sacred scriptures or in deco- 
rating the preacher’s chair, “the lion’s seat”. The Samgha’s part was dis- 


27 [bid., no. 1124. 

28 [bid., no. 1130. 

29S. Levi, op. cit., p. 144. 

30 J, Takakusu (translator), A Record of Buddhist Religion (Oxford, 1896), pp. 61, 62, 
65, 190-95. 

31 [bid., p. 65. 

82 [bid., pp. 190-92. 
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tributed among the monks.** In all Indian monasteries, Yi-tsing tells us, 
the clothing of the bhiksu is provided from the common funds of the resident 
monks. The produce of farms and gardens and the profit of trees and fruit are 
shared each year to cover clothing costs, special pieces of land being reserved 
for this purpose. Every gift made to the community, whether it be a field, a 
house, or some other form of property, is considered as having been made for 
the purpose of feeding or clothing the monks.** In short, just as in the inscrip- 
tions, we find the same appropriation of the income of particular items of 
property to clearly specified ends as seems to characterize the Tibetan jisa. 
Other data come from the neighboring field of Ceylonese Buddhism. This 
was so strongly influenced by Indian Buddhism that at least for the ancient 
period we must regard it as an integral part of the latter. In his fine work, 
A History of Buddhism in Ceylon,** the Venerable W. Rahula has investigated 
the economic life of the ancient monasteries of Ceylon, basin~ his account on 
inscriptions as well as on chronicles and similar works. His evidence is all 
the more interesting in that Ceylon belonged to one of the most archaic of 
the Buddhist sects, that of Theravadin, whose code of discipline, as we have 
seen above, was rigidly faithful to the older economic system. It is true that 
in the early centuries of our era other schools existed on the island and often 
flourished, schools whose attachment to the older rules and doctrines was 
much looser. On the evidence of very sound sources, the Venerable Rahula 
tells us that in the period covered by his work, from the middle of the third 
century B.C. to the tenth century A.D., the monasteries of Ceylon were in 
possession, by royal grant, of vast lands worked by serfs and other Samgha 
servants, that “monks were in charge of the revenue received from the villages 
and lands granted to the monastery“, that “at the end of the year the annual 
statement of accounts was placed before the Samgha for approval, and if 
there were any discrepancies and shortcomings regarding the accounts, in- 
quiries were held by theras** who kept the register”, that “all employees of 
the Grama [monastery] were paid regularly from its revenues”, and that “the 
monks themselves were ‘paid’ for their work. For example, different grades 
of ‘payment’ were fixed for monks who taught Vinaya, Sutta and Abhidhamma 
and for those who looked after the monastery.” *” A little further on we learn 
that “there seem to have been some monks who had agricultural and com- 
mercial interests, others who had landed property” but they were looked down 
on, in the same way as men who had committed grave offences, and like 
these were forbidden to live in monasteries.** Each monastery guarded its 
temporal possessions jealously, and it was.forbidden, except in certain cir- 
83 Jbid., p. 192. 
Ibid., p. 193. 
Colombo, 1956. 
Monks of superior rank, “deans”. 
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cumstances and for compensation, either to alienate or lend them to laymen 
or even to monks of another monastery. “Labourers, cows, carts and buffa- 
loes belonging to the monasteries could not be appropriated by anyone.” ** 
The large monasteries had four different sources of permanent revenue: “first, 
the grant of lands and fields and villages; second, tanks and canals; third, the 
deposit of paddy and other grains and moneys to be held in trust for the 
monastery; fourth, the levying of taxes and the collecting of fines”.“° The 
first example of a gift of this kind dates from the end of the first century B.C., 
when King Vattagamani granted a sangha-bhdga “community-property” to 
the monastery of Kupikkala, then under the direction of Mahatissa Thera. 
Many grants of this kind are attested in the centuries following. 

In addition to these endowments for the general maintenance of a com- 
munity there were others for particular purposes. Many grants were made for 
the purpose of repairing ancient dilapidated buildings. We can find grants 
for providing some particular varieties of food to the Sangha. For example, 
an inscription at Rassahela stipulates that from the income of a certain land 
nothing but curd, oil and milk should be provided.* 

In the first few centuries religious endowments took the form of lands, 
fields, villages, ponds and canals. From the fourth century A.D., no doubt 
due to the development of Ceylonese foreign trade, especially with the Roman 
Empire, monetary endowments appear beside the older kinds.‘* The money 
was entrusted to guilds, prototypes of our modern banks and commercial 
companies, which were obligated to make it productive and to pay over the 
return at regular intervals.44 Here is the same custom that we found two 
centuries earlier in some of the Nasik inscriptions. Sometimes it is not money 
that is entrusted to the guilds but a certain quantity of grain or lentils or of 
some other crop.*® Often the interest of the endowment is assigned to the 
support of particular religious ceremonies, such as the festival of the Ariya- 
vamsa, celebrated in a particular monastery.®. Again, an endowment could 
be for other purposes, such as the supplying of a monastery with certain 
spices, or with food in general.‘7 It was also customary to entrust sums of 
money to guilds for the purpose of providing monasteries with slaves, of both 
sexes.48 Finally, there were endowments for maintaining or constructing the 
various buildings of the monastery.‘ 


39 Ibid., pp. 138-39. 
40 Ibid., p. 161. 

41 Ibid., pp. 141-42. 
42 Ibid., p. 144. 

43 Ibid., p. 144. 

44 Ibid., p. 145. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Jbid., p. 146. 

47 Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
48 Ibid., p. 147, 148. 
49 Ibid., p. 150. 
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This examination of the Ceylon documents confirms what we were able 
to find in the Indian evidence and on one point goes further, namely, in 
regard to monetary endowment in support of religious ceremonies. Now this 
last point appears to have been one of the most important elements in the 
Tibetan jisa. If we find no trace of it in the field of Indian Buddhism we 
must remember that only a part of the enormous quantity of documentary 
evidence has been searched, and that we do meet it in modern Hinduism. A 
brochure published in 1955 for pilgrims coming to the great temple of Vishnu 
at Kancheepuram, the holy city forty miles southeast of Madras, mentions 
an analogous custom.®® After detailing the revenue from landed endowment 
and from villages, buildings, loans, etc., the brochure states that “the ubaya- 
kars for the several festivals contribute Rs. 12000, of which the main portion 
is for the Vaisaka Brahmotsavam, which costs about Rs. 9000”. And again, 
“This temple conducts about 240 festivals in a year... Out of these festivals 
only about 90 are by ubayakars”. The word ubayakar corresponds to the 
Sanskrit upayakara, literally “that which creates the means”, that is to say, 
for the context is clear, the financial means coming from an endowment the 
nature of which is unfortunately not specified. Thus even today, in a Hindu 
temple in a sacred city of Southern India—a milieu where there can be no 
question of any Buddhist or Tibetan influence whatever—the cost of an 
appreciable part of the ceremonies, including the most lavish and important 
of all, is covered by a financial device similar to that of the jisa. This is but 
one example taken at random from among many others, which confirms that 
this institution is of Indian origin, not exclusively Buddhist, and has been 
preserved in India to our own day. 

For the study of Chinese facts of the same order our best course is to rely 
on M. Gernet’s excellent work, already cited, Les aspects économiques du 
Bouddhisme dans la société chinoise du Ve au Xe siécle. The talents of 
Chinese historians and archivists, that concern for the faithful image of the 
past that characterizes them and distinguishes them from Indians, and also 
the fact that numerous documents of all kinds have been discovered since 
the beginning of this century, preserved in the sands of Central Asia, have 
placed at our disposal a mass of varied and detailed factual material for the 
study of the economic life of ancient Chinese Buddhism. China was converted 
to Buddhism in the first few centuries A.D., just at the time when Indian 
Buddhism was beginning to enjoy the extraordinary economic development 
described above. The whole system that underlay Buddhist prosperity in 
India was carried to China between the fifth century A.D. and the tenth, a 
period coinciding with the apogee of Buddhism in this country, the same 
economic facts as in India and Ceylon. Here also monasteries clearly drew 
on productive and inalienable property, lands and villages where families of 


50 Kanchee Sri Devarajaswamy Devasthanam Guide, p. 15. 
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serfs worked,! a variety of industrial workshops,®? and sums of money lent 
at interest.53 Oddly enough, in all the mass of documentary evidence that 
we have, there are none referring to endowment for special purposes. Citing 
the passage in which Yi-tsing speaks of landed endowment for the monks’ 
clothing costs, M. Gernet writes, “...I have found no trace of this custom 
either in Touen-houang or in China. But we know that analogous landed 
endowments for incense and lamps existed.” 54 The only relevant document 
cited is a stela recording the growth of the monastery of Wan-cheou in 
Tch’ang-ngan towards the end of the sixth century and indicating that among 
its properties there was a certain area (over 14 hektares) of “lands for the 
cost of incense (hiang-ti)”.®> Must we conclude from the extreme rarity of 
such evidence that this practice, analogous to the jisa, was rare, if not alto- 
gether unknown, in ancient China? One is tempted to think so, and a 
reading of M. Gernet’s work emphasizes this impression. Indeed, we find 
numerous cases there in which the entire support of communities rests on 
the monastic property in the form of land, industrial equipment, shops, and 
money on loan,** and some instances in which the cost of religious ceremonies 
is covered by offerings, the result of appeals,®’ or by special banquets.** 

In conclusion we may say that institutions analogous to the Tibetan jisa 
were known in India and in Ceylon in the early centuries of our era. From 
there, by the medium of Buddhism, they were soon after carried to China, 
and later to Tibet and Mongolia. The statement of the Venerable Rahula in 
regard to Ceylon can doubtless be applied to India, although at an earlier 
period the endowments in question consisted at first of arable land and later 
of money invested with guilds of merchants and artisans. This would perhaps 
explain the presence of the term sa (land) in the word jisa. Unfortunately 
our evidence is too thin to enable us to draw solid conclusions on this point. 


ANDRE BAREAU 
University of Paris 


51 Gernet, op. cit., pp. 90-138. 

52 [bid., pp. 138-49. 

53 Ibid., pp. 149-84. 

54 Tbid., p. 160, note 2. 

55 Ibid., p. 27. 

56 Ibid., pp. 90-190. 

57 Ibid., pp. 196-204, 205-12. 

58 Ibid., pp. 196-200, 249, 250, 261-69, 273, 275. 


WESTERN MONASTICISM AND ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


In turning from the monasticism of the East the historian is struck by the 
comparative complexity of the institutions of Western monasticism. Christian 
monasticism has taken many forms. At some periods and places it performed 
nearly all the organized work of the church, at other times it would appear 
as a very specialized vocation in isolation from society. In this sense, the 
monastery, as the church, has borrowed from and adapted to its needs a 
wide range of institutions at different stages of development in the history 
of the West. While the description of this structural complexity is a fascinating 
though immense problem in the sociology of religion into which we cannot 
enter here,’ there was a ‘monastic period’ in the history of western Christen- 
dom that warrants comparison with monasticism in the East. From the time 
of the breakup of the Roman Empire to the rise of the nation-state monastic 
institutions maintained a continuity unique in the history of western Chris- 
tianity. Although only rarely the sole ecclesiastical institution, the monastery 
was in most regions of western Europe for a long time the dominant form 
of ecclesiastical organization. Accordingly, we can expect to find during this 
period something of a common monastic reaction to problems of economic 
organization. 

Nevertheless, our problem is not simplified by the fact that this was also 
a formative period in European history; and it is by now a generally accepted 
commonplace of the historian that Western monasticism was closely tied in 
with the growth of European civilization. From the large number of written 
documents and other records surviving for this age historians have made 
extensive analyses of the impact of the monastery upon art, architecture, 
education, religious, social, and political organizations. These investigations 
have arrived at such a degree of specialization that the individual monastery 
has become more and more the subject of monastic history. In a special 
way, however, there is still necessary a wider approach to the economic 
aspects of monastic development. For it may be argued that in the economic 
history of this period the main interpretive work in all likelihood still remains 


1 Gabriel le Bras, ed., Histoire du droit et des institutions de l’Eglise en Occident 
(Paris, 1955). 
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to be done, and that the place of monasticism in this history must assume 
more and more prominence. 

Upon the various reasons for this lag in economic interpretation we can 
only take space here for some general observations pertinent to the following 
discussion. First, the framework of mediaeval economic history has been 
re-written over the past generation by tracing the importance of commercial 
and industrial organization to ever earlier periods. The place of commercial 
activity as a dynamic element in the rise of western Europe has now been 
pushed back before the beginning of the second millennium after Christ; and, 
at the same time, the search for financial and industrial organization has been 
pushed back from the “early modern” period to the twelfth century.2 A 
study of the great monastic era of mediaeval Europe, though still basically a 
study of agrarian organization, can no longer avoid intricate questions of a 
commercial and financial nature. The second reason is, in part, a corollary 
of the first. Monastic history always invites a tendency for the historian to 
equate too nearly materialism with the growth of economic organization. This 
tendency is not infrequently aided by the statements of monastic chroniclers. 
Since the spiritual essence of monastic reform has usually been interpreted 
to be withdrawal from temporal concerns, the chroniclers were often content 
to deal with the economic problems of monasticism cursorily in discussion 
of spiritual problems. The interesting question for the historian, why the 
monastery should contribute at all to “economic growth”, was not a topic of 
monastic meditation. As more searching questions about economic growth 
and organization are pushed back into the Middle Ages, therefore, a positive 
analysis of the place of the monastery in the economic development of western 
Europe takes on a particular urgency. In short, to what degree and in what 
ways was economic competence demanded in periods of monastic growth, 
reform, and reorganization? It is the place of the monastery in economic 
organization that forms the burden of this study. 


MONASTICISM AND THE MEDIAEVAL DIVISION OF LABOUR 


The social historian will find a key to the place of monasticism in economic 
organization in the familiar formula—specialization of function. A division 
of labour was made early in the formation of feudal society among men who 
worked, fought, and prayed. This triune division is an indispensable formula 
for the understanding of some basic economic facts about early feudal society: 
the immense tracts of land that were everywhere granted to monasteries, the 
military burden upon the society of the time, the well-organized employment 
of peasant labour. For, owing to the low level of economic development, 


2 For a general statement of these points, see Chapters IV and V of The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe, I (1952). 
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the social division of labour was translated literally into division of land. 
Gifts of all sorts were of course made to monasteries to help feed and clothe 
the monks and to embellish services, but only land would properly endow a 
monastic foundation. 

Probably of equal importance to economic organization was the stability 
of this social structure. For “social demands” were such as to maintain the 
recruitment necessary to this threefold division. That is to say, while many 
peasants became monks, some monks fought in feudal wars, and many 
crusading knights adopted the religious rule of the Knights Templar, the 
basic division of labour prevailed for centuries. It would be extremely 
valuable for the social historian to be able to enumerate with some accuracy 
the number of monks at various periods in order to have a precise index to 
the vitality of the monastic vocation at such times, but this calculation is 
impossible. Nevertheless, because the monk unlike the knight and peasant 
must be recruited from outside his own profession, adequate maintenance of 
monastic personnel, especially from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries, is 
an index to the continued importance of the monastic vocation. Furthermore, 
in so far as studies can be accurately made of this matter, monks seem to 
have been recruited fairly widely and consistently from all classes. Just as 
the feudal structure can only be finally explained by the fact that for centuries 
military defense was the main pre-occupation of government, so too monastic 
life was for centuries the religious vocation in western Christendom. In the 
study of the impact of monasticism upon economic organization this fact 
cannot be overemphasized. Until the Great Plague in the mid-fourteenth 
century it was rare for a well-established monastery to be abandoned for 
lack of vocations; and each monastic reform or revival brought adequate 
grants of property to sustain the new influx of monks. 

However, if monasticism as a social demand may be accepted as a fairly 
constant datum for the time, the problems of economic administration re- 
mained far from constant. To impose some simplicity upon an extremely 
complex question we may classify these problems broadly as external and 
internal. From the external point of view, the size and the nature of monastic 
economic resources were often bound to involve the monastery heavily in 
political responsibilities. An investigation of this involvement ultimately leads 
to intricate psychological factors in the acts of religion that prompted the 
foundations. Did the Germanic peoples, whose tribal laws were so shot 
through with the use of real symbols (earth, knives, etc.) for personal acts, 
simply transfer such symbolism to the grarit of land as an act of religion? 
Did the disturbed conditions of the Dark Ages lead to emotional leanings 
towards an escape from the long-run temporal cares required by an interest 
in the economic use of land, and the consequent desire to “invest only in the 
next life” by bequests to monasteries? Did laymen lose an economic know- 
how inherited from Roman civilization, so that they became content to pass 
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on economic responsibilities to the monasteries? That is to say, were monastic 
activities identified with economic progress, so that better resources were 
deliberately allocated to these religious establishments? Were monasteries 
deliberately given strong economic foundations on troubled frontiers so that 
they should gradually bring to these frontiers the pacifying leaven of religious, 
agrarian, and academic activities, which powerfully armed lay lords would 
not have fostered? There is some historical evidence to support affirmative 
answers to such questions, but as yet it is impossible to draw any precise 
conclusions about their economic significance. Enough is known of these 
matters, however, to suggest that the monasteries became the repositories of 
the ‘economic wisdom’ of the age. With this wisdom came economic success. 

In the long run monasteries were bound to become implicated in political 
responsibilities by the very nature of their economic success. By the sixth 
century ecclesiastical councils were warning that bequests should not be 
made to the church that would dissipate resources required for civic respon- 
sibilities. Over succeeding centuries the monasteries gradually came to repre- 
sent the largest single concentration of wealth in many parts of western 
Europe. This concentration became possible owing to gifts, good management, 
and the legal stability of an undying corporation. The properties of laymen, 
even when these were great magnates or kings, were weakened by exactly 
opposite forces. That the monasteries were often able to escape at least the 
immediate impact of the disruptive forces that beleagured civil and lay society 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries was owed in no small part to the special 
status that had been given to the religious vocation. From the late Roman 
Empire monasteries could hold property under Roman law; Merovingian 
kings bestowed extensive immunities upon monastic holdings; feudal law, 
emerging with the decline of Carolingian power, gave legal jurisdiction as 
“liberties” to monasteries, along with the grant of land, men, and revenues 
pertaining to monastic properties. But with lordship and legal jurisdiction 
went in one form or another political responsibility.? Some economic conse- 


3 Perhaps it will be helpful to stress at this point that the political structure of society, 


and the stage of economic growth, are by now recognized essentials for the study of the 
western monastic economy, whereas the main queries about Eastern monasticism would 
still seem to turn about the possible importance of these very factors. To the student 
of Western monasticism, the growing cluster of jisa supply depots about Lamaist mon- 
asteries, described above by Mr. Miller, is indicative of a monastery situated in a 
relatively stable political and economic order. In contrast, it is not surprising to find 
with M. Bareau that the “great innovation” entered Buddhist monastic administration 
with the gift of land, opening the way in a more highly developed economy to “indepen- 
dent use”, and even “private ownership”. M. Bareau only points to the Emperor Asoka, 
and Mr. Miller mentions the impact of the Manchu dynasty as political influences in 
the economic life of the monastery. We know that “feudalization” had its influence 
upon religious of the East too, in terms of military cost (e.g. F. Joiion Des Longrais, 
L’Est et l'Ouest, Institutions du Japon et de l'Occident comparées, Paris, Institut de 
Recherches d’Histoire Etrangére, 1958, pp. 51, 55-61). But apparently there was no 
distinctly political influence as such since “the performance of rites was the state’s 
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quences of this may most easily be seen in the major area of political respon- 
sibility of the day, that of organization for war. 

Costs of war had to be met by someone, and often by everyone. In a 
struggle for survival against waves of barbarin invaders, costs of war became 
top priority in the economic scale of values. Over much of the feudal period 
the simple social division of warrior, monk, and peasant does not reflect 
this tremendous pressure of war costs upon the economy of the time. It may 
be suggested that nomad tribesmen who invaded Europe from the east, like 
the Huns, Vandals, and Magyars, represented a people totally mobilized for 
war. Given the resources of Europe at the time, only total mobilization 
could withstand such invaders. Other invaders were less fully committed to 
war, and their attacks were more sporadic. But these attacks persisted for 
generations so that the cumulative ‘defense expenditure’ of the resisters in 
terms of castles and walls was tremendous. Unfortunately historians of 
feudalism have had a traditional concern with the legal rather than with the 
cost basis of the feudal order. With some highly industrialized countries of 
western Europe compelled to devote from twenty-five to fifty percent of 
national expenditure to war costs in the twentieth century, as against five 
percent in the eighteenth century, the historian to-day is more sensitive than 
his forbears to consideration of the economic consequence of war. In an 
analysis of civil burdens placed upon monasteries in feudal society the first 
question becomes more and more, not political embroilment by abbots or 
anti-monastic reactions, but simply: in an economy where monasteries had 
large resources how much of these resources were required for military 
survival? It can be stated without hesitation that in order to resist major 
invasions nearly all monastic resources might have to be mobilized. The 
alternative was complete destruction by the barbarian victor. 

Whether monastic resources were allocated to war uses directly by the 
free decision of the abbot, or from beyond the monastery by the command 
of kings and other overlords, might mean little in the final picture of war 
expenditure. With a power born of centralized jurisdiction, Carolingian 
kings and emperors allocated monastic properties for purposes of -war. 
Carolingian kings in the eighth century above all, during times of political 
crises, rewarded officials and brought funds to ruling families, by the ap- 
pointment of lay “priors” or administrators over the lands of monasteries. 
However, many of the very monasteries exploited by the Carolingians must 
have found the demands of war just as imperious after the decline of cen- 
tralized authority left more responsibility in the hands of abbots and other 
regional magnates. The head of a monastery, that is the abbot, might in 


business” (Rushton Coulborn, “The State and Religion: Iran, India, and China”, CSSH, 
I, p. 55). For mediaeval Europe, in contrast, the distinction of political and religious 
jurisdictions is of primary sociological importance. 
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feudal theory be relatively independent of outside obligations. But the dis- 
ruptive forces that fostered the breakup of kingdoms into feudal lordships 
only shifted the burden of law and order more immediately upon the abbot’s 
shoulders. In short, in times of war the abbot must either become a general 
and lead his warriors, or hire a general to lead his warriors for the price of 
claims upon his revenues and lands. Despite a few notable exceptions, abbots 
were not very effective as generals. 

In the final analysis the monasteries could never prosper in their proper 
work by assuming the immediate obligations of military service. As Europe 
gradually recovered after the tenth century from the centuries of grim defen- 
sive survival, the Gregorian Reform attempted to disentangle and to re-define 
the specific spiritual rights and duties of ecclesiastical organizations. In ad- 
dition, the church together with the monasteries worked to escape the ele- 
mental struggles of a warrior society now turned in upon itself by seeking 
stability in the growing centralized strength of the feudal monarchies. Hence- 
forth, too, greater hope for the preservation of monastic independence from 
the demands of feudal overlords lay in the possibility of organizing resources 
so as to have surpluses available for military costs that might be placed on 
the monastery. Whereas by sheer wealth and a unique peaceful avocation 
the monasteries provided economic strength to the society of the Dark Ages, 
from the tenth century monastic economic organization would become part 
of a much wider commercial revival. 

This external need for surplus was only part of the larger problem of 
internal organization. That is to say, how could the monastery adapt its 
immense resources to its great needs without a perversion of the religious 
routine of monastic life? Such adaptation was necessary both from the 
specialized function of the monastic profession, and from the group expression 
of this way of life. It has been a romantic notion, only with difficulty dispelled 
by historical research, that the typical (or perhaps ideal) monk laboured in 
the fields so as to be almost self-supporting. The truth of the matter was far 
different. Even in the general recommendations of the rule of St. Benedict 
manual labour was only part and not a necessary part, of a programme of 
moral culture. At no time, above all once the Benedictine notion of community 
life was fully formulated and widely adopted, do we find the suggestion that 
the monk should be self-supporting. Scholars have pointed out the impor- 
tance of the development of the monastic community, and the gradual as- 
sumption of the clerical state by the monk, for the specialization of monastic 
duties. We cannot take space here to trace the important evolution from 
the individual cell to the ‘common table’ and the choir in this growth of the 
monastic community. But in any case some attention to economic organiza- 
tion had always been necessary and it assumed more and more importance 
as the notion of community life replaced that of the solitary life. 

From the point of view of the landed economy of the earlier centuries the 
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monastery did not necessarily require any special new form of economic 
organization. In older and more advanced regions of Europe monasteries 
inherited economic organization. At the time of the first large grants to 
monasteries there is no sign that the monastery had any novel impact upon 
the organization of properties. The monks had their work to do; the various 
officials, servants, and peasants, had theirs. Not only land and its revenues, 
but the whole administrative structure and personnel of such properties, were 
transferred to the monasteries. In the Mediterranean economy all types and 
sources of revenue were placed at the disposal of the monasteries so that they 
should be free for divine service: “. . .; he bestowed amply and sufficiently to 
the same monastery (Saints Sergius and Bacchus de Forma) many properties 
containing whole households, dwellings, vineyards, and houses, both in towns 
and in country places”. “(Saint Eugenia) ...; for which he obtained grants 
that is fields, vineyards, houses, slaves, and maidservants, and various valu- 
ables, and other mobile and immoble goods.” 5 Grants from barbarian kings 
and chieftains of northern Europe to their new monasteries were equally 
comprehensive, but they give enough detail to enable us to visualize a 
different economy. For example, in the foundation bequests for what was to 
become the famous monastery of Saint-Germain-des-Prés at Paris, it is likely 
that from the first sixth-century grant of King Childebert I large sectors of 
the royal fisc or domain and all that pertained to them were handed over. 
In the list of appurtenances to the fisc, woods and fisheries come in for 
special mention.* In short, the monastery merely displaced the lay magnate 
in the local economy. If the typical magnate could be a warrior who delegated 
economic responsibilities to officials and servants, could not the monastery 
do likewise? There is never any suggestion, from the reform regulations of 
Benedict of Aniane in the ninth century through those of Dunstan and 
Ethelwold in the tenth to the new constitutions of Lanfranc in the eleventh 
century, that the acquisition of properties as such was in any way a deterrent 
to the due practice of the monastic vocation. It was only made clear in such 
documents that the monk should not harm his proper work by personal 
involvement in economic matters. 

But the monastery could no more isolate all economic cares from its internal 
life than it could completely avoid political embroilment in its external 
relations. For the monastery represented its own demand for goods and 
services in the economy and the vitality of monastic life required the adap- 
tation of its resources to this demand. The two most impressive of these 
demands peculiar to the monastery were the liturgical (in its fullest meaning 


Guy Ferrari, Early Roman Monasteries, Notes For The History Of The Monasteries 
And Convents At Rome From The V Through The X Century (Rome, Pontificio 
Instituto Di Archeologia Cristiana, 1957), p. 294. 

5 Ibid., p. 132. 

6 R. Poupardin, Recueil des Chartes de l'abbaye de Saint-Germain-des-Prés (Paris, 
1909), p. 3 ff. 
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of both building and ceremonial costs), and the sustenance of the choir or 
convent. How much could be allocated to the fabric? How many monks 
could be supported, and by what standards? In these terms the surplus 
available from the economic organization of its revenues directly influenced 
internal life also. Both for the requirements of vitality in its internal life as 
well for the need to preserve its independence in political society, therefore, 
monasticism was stimulated to exert a moulding force upon economic or- 
ganization. 

In addition, the monasteries inherited their great economic importance as 
it were by default in the Dark Ages. With society turned to the arts of war 
and the Roman Empire having forfeited her civilizing mission to the church, 
the church became the preserver of the civilizing arts, and among these, 
economic organization could be a peculiar contribution of the monastery. 
Although in itself a dedication to economic organization was no more essen- 
tial to the monk than a dedication to military or political affairs, economic 
organization was much more a necessary part of any monastic life, so that 
the monastery was much more able to make a contribution in this area when 
ordinary economic life was disrupted. In the chaotic world of the Dark Ages 
economic organization was above all else concerned with food and sustenance. 
Since food and sustenance for the monks was a first essential in the monastery 
too, the monastery was able to take the lead in the attack on want and 
economic disorder. Monasteries gradually became conscious of this contri- 
bution to society and were proud of their record. While monastic chroniclers 
consistently decry the use of monastic resources for war, such chroniclers 
consistently boast of their contribution to economic welfare by the clearing 
and draining of lands, the settlements of tenants, and the capitalization of 
tenements. 

In the following two sections we shall trace out the general lines of eco- 
nomic organization occasioned by these two factors, external and internal 
demands, upon monastic life. It will be perhaps useful at the beginning to 
place economic adjustment in a broader setting. To a chaotic society the 
monastery was a microcosm of order: “Economically and materially it con- 
tained within its walls and fields all the necessaries of life and the means of 
converting them to man’s use; living upon its own fields and exercising its 
own crafts, it was perfectly adapted to exist through and survive all the 
changes of the invasions; economically and administratively a unit, it escaped 
all the dangers of dismemberment short of total destruction.”? From the 
simplicity of its structure adaptation became the genius of the Benedictine 
monastery. Until this adaptation issued into a multitude of new monastic 
forms the Benedictine monastery provides fascinating examples of organiza- 
tional adjustment.® 
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ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Economic as well as political centralization was extremely difficult in the 
feudal period of European history. As one of the consequences of this, 
monasteries had to let many of their properties to other landlords for long 
term leases. Since such lands were less closely identified with the monastery 
these lands were seized in time of need by such overlords as Carolingian 
monarchs of the eighth and ninth centuries. This form of exploitation was 
gradually legalized in such a way that the lands could remain in the ownership 
of the monastery while the actual possession and the major part of the 
revenues went to royal needs. Ultimately this arrangement meant that some 
of the monastic lands came to be held by the title of military service to the 
king. The process was long drawn out, however. For example, in England 
after 1066, and for fifty years thereafter, monastic lands that were not directly 
administered by an abbey (often because of their remote location) were seized 
by royal officials as rewards for their services to the king. Only when the 
tenure by military service as distinct from the specific monastic title to lands 
became more explicitly worked out and accepted under Henry I in the early 
twelfth century by the ‘division’ between abbot and monks that will be 
described below did the monasteries escape this disorderly “tax”. 

At the same time the monastery relied on the king more than other men 
did for peace and order, so that the monasteries became most faithful sup- 
porters of feudal monarchs. The resulting royal patronage, particularly in 
the appointment of abbots, offered another opportunity for control over 
monastic wealth. For upon the death of an abbot the king would have 
custody of the monastery and would appoint his warden to direct surpluses 
to the royal treasury. A less conscientious king would find it convenient to 
keep the abbatial office vacant in order to supplement his own resources. 
At the time of the death of William II of England (1087-1100), for example, 
at least eleven large monasteries were held by William in this fashion. 

As a reaction against such indiscriminate losses of monastic revenues to 
the royal treasury, often abetted even in periods of non-vacancy by excessively 
patriotic abbots, the monks began an internal division of resources to guar- 
antee the maintenance of at least their elementary requirements. Probably 
an example from a monastic chronicle will best describe the various elements 
in this division. Under the date of 829, the History of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés describes how this division came to be made: 


(Abbot) Hilduin, although deeply involved in public affairs by Emperor Louis the 
Pious, did not neglect to give special attention to the maintenance of good order 


pearance of a new social order, did the monastic body split, as it were, horizontally into 
the divisions of choir monks and lay brethren and vertically into groups which were 
semi-eremitical, or at least purely contemplative, and groups which in greater or less 
degree touched the outside world with their activities.” 
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in the abbeys whose government had been confided to his care. Since he was 
persuaded that regularity, good morals and discipline, could not be maintained 
in the monasteries if the religious lacked the necessities of life, and since he also 
feared that his abbey might fall into trouble and decay by the neglect, or rather 
by the avarice of his successors who might take all for themselves without leaving 
any thing to the religious, he looked upon it as his duty to prevent this harm and 
to take steps that it should never be reduced to indigence. Accordingly he made 
a division of the goods of the abbey, by which he assigned a considerable portion 
for the adequate maintenance of 120 religious. He granted them every year for 
their sustenance 1440 measures of grain in pure wheat, and 180 measures for 
guests; 2000 measures of wine; 180 measures of vegetables, that is to say, peas, 
beans, and others of this type; 160 cheeses, 20 measures of bacon or 50 fat pigs; 
4 measures of butter; 7 containers of honey, and 2 pounds of wax each month; 
100 measures of salt; together with fowl and beef for the feasts of Christmas and 
Easter. For the maintenance of clothing and for other needs of the monastery, 
and for the sick, Hilduin left the following properties... The rest of the revenues 
were reserved for the abbot. In order that this act be made more authentic, he 
had it confirmed by the Emperor... 


From the early days of monasticism the abbey had received grants under 
the personal title of its religious patron. Grants in such instances were not 
made to the “abbey of St. Benedict”, or the “abbey of St. Peter”, but to 
“St. Benedict and his monks” or to “St. Peter and his monks”. With the 
division of revenues and lands between abbot and convent (that is, the 
monks), the abbot retained personally the obligations of a tenant-in-chief in 
the feudal structure—he was a magnate or baron next to the king—while the 
convent became identified for the practical purposes of this feudal structure 
with the traditional spiritual title of the saint and his monks. Lands and 
revenues allocated for the food and clothing of the monk (ad victum and ad 
vestimentum) gradually appropriated in public law the special legal title by 
which monasteries held lands, the “tenure by alms”. This separation was 
carried to great lengths in many cases, with the abbot acquiring a separate 
residence and living a public life apart from the monastic routine. But such 
separation was never a completely satisfactory solution; for the abbot re- 
mained in Benedictine rule the “father of the monastic family” with all the 
jurisdiction and ultimate authority implied by this office. 

It is impossible to measure the heavy price that the monastery paid in 
spiritual leadership by placing civic obligations upon the shoulders of the 
abbot alone. The dilemma of many an abbot is illustrated in the early 
thirteenth-century account of the abbot of Bury St. Edmunds who handed 
over several manors to a steward for the support of external expenses “so 
that the abbot might serve God”. But to withdraw from immediate respon- 
sibility for the management of properties was only to renew the old vicious 
circle. If lands were cut off from the monastery for the payment of feudal 
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obligations, such lands ultimately got caught up in a feudal stream and 
contributed little to monastic support as such. Over the whole feudal period 
convents bitterly fought against the tendency for abbots to release monastic 
lands upon perpetual or long-term grants for the solution of external obli- 
gations. 

However, an easing of the pressure for separation came from a natural 
quarter. If it was the primitive identification of revenues, lands, and juris- 
diction that drew the monastery into secular affairs, economic development 
was bound to modify this identification. The influence of new commercial 
activity is very noticeable in the Cluniac monasteries, especially in the eleventh 
century. At Cluny, a high degree of centralization was found possible even 
with widely scattered properties. Priories in foreign lands paid an annual 
money rent to the mother house at Cluny. Where holdings were scattered over 
a wide region the extensive use of cash rents kept remote properties within 
the monastic revenue system, while more refined auditing and stringent 
financing at the abbey itself made it possible to accumulate large surpluses. 
In short, Cluny could maintain an economic control over subject priories 
without great involvement in political responsibilities. The Cluniacs, in- 
heriting a tradition that “wealth might be rightly used in the services of God”, 
and that nothing was too splendid for His worship,’° began an era of lavish 
liturgical expenditure. But other abbey works were also maintained. An 
eleventh-century source for the history of Cluny states that in one year, 
probably 1085, seventeen thousand poor were fed. Cluny led the way in a 
revival that saw the monasteries maintain their position in an increasingly 
wealthy society without, however, the same danger of political involvement. 

The Cluny experience provided a general pattern for monastic economic 
organization. New commercial activity is especially evident from the eleventh 
century as abbots strove to establish fairs and markets at which they could not 
only market their own local produce but derive profits from tolls and licenses 
upon trade.1! For the right to fairs and markets monasteries paid an annual rent 
to the king and thereby avoided nearly all political military obligations for such 
privileges. At the same time freedom of monastic trade from tolls and other 
feudal obligations encouraged the interest of merchants in monasteries. Far 
from opposing commerce, monasteries employed merchants, and free-lance 
merchants sought out monasteries as prime suppliers and customers. Commerce 


10 Rose Graham, English Ecclesiastical Studies (London, 1929), p. 11. 
11 The eleventh-century practice, on the continent as well as in England, may be 


illustrated by the words of a grant of William I to Westminster Abbey: “... that is the 
market place, with stalls and shops and their revenues, and the shambles with customs 
and rights and revenues, which are for the lighting of the church,... Moreover to 


these concessions I add that all merchants well-known or strangers, natives or from 
abroad, of this or any other country, who (came) in the time of my predecessor namely 
King Edward ...may now return.” Pp. 129-30, Gilbert Crispin, by J. A. Robinson 
(Cambridge, 1911). 
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changed even the traditional revenue structure. While the conventual section of 
the divisio tended to conserve traditional rents, the abbots usually disposed of 
the ancient food rent system at an early date. That is to say, their manors were 
organized for immediate profit, whether by farming to an entrepreneur, or by 
direct marketing of produce through a custodian.’2 With the commutation of 
predial services that accompanied this development an increasing commercial 
relationship grew up between the lord and his serf. But the same commercial 
evolution obtained between the king and his ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief, 
the abbots. The latter were more and more able to support feudal obligations 
through reliefs, gifts, and other form of taxation without the concomitant 
danger of personal interference from the feudal monarch.'® The market 
economy freed the monastery from much political control in the feudal as in 
the emerging centralized political organizations of mediaeval Europe. 


MONASTIC ADMINISTRATION AS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Preservation of its freedom from political controls was only one of the 
fundamental problems issuing from the economic importance of the mediaeval 
monastery. At least equally basic was the problem of preserving the monastic 
spirit from economic involvement. The spirit of monastic obedience provided 
the obvious protection from this over-involvement. That is to say, from very 
early in monastic history various monks were appointed to offices with very 
limited and specific duties. The general term applied to these officials, 
obedientiaries (obedientiarii), best conveys their position in the economic 
structure. The specific titles of these obedientiaries describe for us their 
various duties in the monastery: cellarer, sacristan, almoner, refectorian, 
master of works, custodians of chapels, shrines, guest houses, were some of 
the more important. In large houses, when the duties became too onerous 


12 


Since commercial activity intensified at very different rates in different parts of 
Europe at this time, it is as yet difficult to draw a very precise schedule of this develop- 
ment. For example, in England payments of rents in kind as well as in money were 
common on royal and lay manors as well as manors of abbots until the second half of 
the eleventh century. But at the monastery of St. Martin of Tours all the rents (cers) 
were in money from the tenth century (“Les actes privés de l’abbaye de Saint-Martin 
de Tours du VIIIe au XIle siécle” by Pierre Gasnault, in Bibliotheque de L’Ecole des 
Chartes, Paris, 1955, p. 47). Nor is it yet possible to discover to what degree the abbots 
were simply renziers in these arrangements. The wide use of a long-term lease or farm 
suggests rentier activities (e.g. Gasnault found the main-ferme widely used in tenth and 
eleventh-century St. Martin of Tours, ibid., pp. 51-2), but we know little about such 
questions as the actual rate of turnover of these leases, or the capital investment in 
farms by abbots, that are essential to the resolution of this problem. 

13 There is no doubt that the military obligations proper of many monasteries were 
reduced for religious reasons from the eleventh century. But it is still a question for 
historical investigation as to how much, if at all, the total financial burden of “public 
taxation” upon the monastery was relieved. 
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for one man an assistant was appointed. These sub-cellarers, sub-sacristans, 
and so forth, became usual for a wealthy abbey. Outsiders were appointed 
as clerks and stewards. But the largest number of lay persons were employed 
for numerous menial tasks. Often these servants would seem to have equalled 
in numbers the total number of monks in the monastery. Tasks within the 
monastery required cooks, carpenters, launderers, bakers, brewers, tailors, 
while herdsmen, gardeners, millers, horsemen, carters, performed some of 
the many exterior duties. 

The possibilities for administrative training offered by a large monastery 
were very considerable for a competent man, and monastic history traces the 
movement of many men up through offices of increasing importance. It is 
difficult to overstate the importance of this training in the early feudal period 
when war continually drained off the “organization men” of the time. Perhaps 
the monks gave to society in this respect an economic expertise that was 
parallel to the civil service specialization offered for centuries by monks and 
clerics in the growth of effective royal administration. But of equal impor- 
tance was the fact that the institution of monastic officials favoured a devel- 
opment of auditing. The dependence of obedientiaries upon religious ap- 
pointment provided through obedience to monastic rules and constitutions a 
ready-made check upon the performance of their duties. So the sanction of 
religion was added to efficiency. Under the direction of monastic religious 
discipline a full-fledged exchequer was introduced to many large monasteries 
of the twelfth century, following the example of Cluny and the papal court. 
In more advanced centres of civil administration, like England, there was 
no doubt a direct influence of the royal exchequer upon monastic adminis- 
tration. 

A centralized treasury became the common feature of many large monas- 
teries. This financial institution checked feudal separation by providing a 
means for again relating the expenditures of both abbot and convent to the 
total revenues of the monastery. In this overall picture inefficiencies became 
more glaring, and surpluses for pressing needs were more readily detailed. 
The key to the success of the system was the seasonal audit of obedientiaries’ 
accounts. In short, a strict budgeting maintained efficiency in the large 
consumer body. At the same time auditing drew attention to various elements 
in the efficiency of the total revenue picture. Economic policy became an 
inevitable part of the system: whether to farm out lands or to exploit directly; 
whether to invest more in livestock, and land improvement, or to budget on 
fixed rents. The possibility of individual commutation of villein services, the 
short-term farming of service-bearing lands for round sums, or the long-term 
farming of tenements and whole manors, were other decisions common to 
this policy area. 

Highly organized administration and efficient auditing enabled Benedictine 
monasteries to manage their huge estates, indeed to lead the way in estate 
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management policies, and still live their monastic lives. It is not a surprising 
paradox, therefore, that the relation between a large monastery and economic 
progress is best illustrated by a reform movement of the time. From the 
early twelfth century another religious organisation, the Cistercians, came 
into prominence with a more ascetic monastic ideal than that of the tra- 
ditional Benedictine practice. It was the more highly developed market 
economy that enabled Cistercian establishments to attain an immense size 
while retaining greater independence from the “world”.4 Specialization in 
one market staple, wool, meant that the Cistercian establishment could be 
far from habitable centres and function with the minimum of skilled per- 
sonnel. Marketing proper was left in the hands of merchants who came to 
the monastery, and the few homesteads necessary on the large sheepwalks 
could be maintained by lay brothers. Since wool was the key staple in the 
industrial development of the twelfth century in northern Europe,’> revenue 
from this source alone could provide a stable base for the budget of a large 
monastic establishment. 

But the heavy indebtedness of many Cistercian monasteries, even before 
the end of the twelfth century, and the mortgaging of lands by the older 
Black Monk establishments, pointed to a weakness of the monasteries in the 
new commercial society. The economic organization of the monastery was 
basically consumer-orientated. This orientation was underlined by the ad- 
ministrative division between abbot and convent. The very fact that the 
abbot assumed “extra” or surplus obligations left the convent in a fundamen- 
tally negative or rigid position with respect to new policies. It has been 
customary for economic historians to stress the conservative policy of the 
convent in maintaining the system of food rents, often far into the late Middle 
Ages. But the convent was conservative because its first concern was con- 
sumption, and relative to the abbot it had little flexibility for imaginative 
economic policy. The convent assumed the great proportion of fixed main- 
14 Marc Bloch, Annales d’Histoire Economique Et Sociale, 1 (1929), p. 258: “Dans son 
plus récent ouvrage, comme dans d’autres plus anciens, M. Thompson, dont le matéri- 
alisme historique n’est pas toujours sans intempérance, s’efforce volontiers de découvrir 
aux mouvements religieux du moyen Age des motifs de nature économique. Je suis, 
personnellement, beaucoup plus frappé par les résultats économiques des phénoménes 
religieux. Pour n’étre pas voulus, ces effets n’en furent pas moins souvent trés profonds. 
L’histoire de Citeaux en fournit un exemple entre tous éloquents. Nul ordre plus com- 
plétement dégagé, 4 ses origines, de préoccupations d’action séculiére, plus étroitement 
enfermé dans un ascétisme quase hérémitique. Mais, précisément parce que cet ascétisme 
avait ses nuances originales, l’activité matérielle des moines blancs s’engagea dans des 
voies nouvelles; l’intransigeance méme de leur régle, fit de leurs maisons des agents de 
transformation économique d’une portée sans égale. Est-ce par crainte des digressions? 
Ces réactions si curieuses du spirituel sur le temporel—car le cas des cisterciens est loin 
d’étre unique—ne me paraissent pas avoir toujours été suffisamment mises en lumiére 
par les historiens de l'économie. Expulsé de la théorie, homo oeconomicus trouvera- 
t-il dans l’histoire son dernier refuge?” 


15 Eleanor Carus-Wilson, “The Woollen Industry”, The Cambridge Economic History 
of Europe, II (1952), p. 367. 
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tenance and sustenance costs of the monastery; and at the same time the 
conventual official was strictly limited by religious obedience. Obedientiaries 
held land, received, and administered revenues. But the obedientiary does 
not usually seem to have had the right to purchase new sources of revenue, 
nor indeed the right to conduct a decisive re-organization of his own ad- 
ministrative areas. Great dependence upon the abbot remained basic to the 
monastic administration for he controlled the appointment and dismissal of 
obedientiaries, and allocated purchased properties and rents; but the chances 
that an abbot should appear with the economic “know how” adequate to his 
more specialized industrial and commercial age declined in proportion to the 
growth of economic specialization. 

This is not to say that advancements could not continue to be made within 
the traditional monastic structure. Shifts of responsibility and improvements 
in organization continued to bring increasing efficiencies in administration 
proper. In many monasteries the cellarer seems to have been the most im- 
portant official in the tenth century, with other officials in a subordinate role. 
This subordination became less clear at a later date as the prior assumed 
some of the cellarer’s authority, the treasurer assumed some of his control 
over the allocation of moneys, while other obedientiaries became more in- 
dependent as they were given the direct administration of properties and of 
fixed revenues from lands and purchased rents. But ultimately it became 
more prudent for the obedientiary to perform his office by a fixed allocation 
of revenues, and many obedientiaries became rentiers at an early period. In 
the final analysis the obedientiary office was administrative rather than 
entrepreneurial. 

This is not to say that many monks did not become too engrossed in 
entrepreneurial and financial interests for the good of their religious vocation. 
Statements of monastic reformers have plenty to say of greedy and worldly 
monks. And many studies have been made of the great organizational work 
done by monastic officials over the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, especially 
by priors. But the incidence of efficient officials was uneven, and the student 
is struck too by the widespread incompetence and insolvency '* among mon- 
asteries over the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In part this was a problem 
of recruitment in an increasingly specialized age. Monastic recruits, who 
came as adults or children, were attracted by a religious appeal. The monas- 
tery does not seem to have had a particular appeal for any special class, and 
to the extent that the monastery represented the agricultural society it was 
less likely to appeal to the new merchant class as such. The monastery for 
long held a priority in literate, educated, disciplined, dedicated men—but 
was never geared to produce entrepreneurs or financiers as such. A wide 
record of properties in bond or in the hands of usurers, of abbots weighed 


16 E.g., C. V. Graves, “The Economic Activities of the Cistercians in Medieval Eng- 
land (1128-1307), Analecta Sacri Ordinis Cisterciensis, Rome, 1957, pp. 32-45. 
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down with debt, of monks from large monasteries forced to take to the road 
for sustenance, all point to the great need for financial competence from the 
twelfth century.17 The academic priorities of the monastery declined from the 
eleventh century with the rise of the university and the educated clerk, and 
with the advent of educated laymen, especially literate merchants. Hence- 
forth there was a gradual increase in dependence upon the lay steward and 
cleric in monastic administration. In a commercial society success went to 
the specialized, full-time, expert.1® 

Even in a more fundamental sense, however, the potential involvement of 
a monk in commercial life was limited by the orientation of his rule. The 
very discipline that gave such organizational strength to the monastery im- 
posed limitations upon the economic activities of the individual monk by 
demanding that his liturgical services come first, that he should not farm 
lands personally, that he be away from the monastery only in so far as his 
specific duties required. Canon law and monastic rule forbad clergy and 
monks to engage in money-lending and commercial ventures. Despite the 
fact that canon law was interpreted less strictly when applied to a whole 
monastic institution than when applied to the individual monk, the monastery 
as such seems to have contributed little to the growth of credit instruments 
and commercial contracts. We know to-day the importance of saving for the 
under-developed economy. Competent monastic exchequers brought about 
the possibility of heavy capital investment in land improvement, remarkable 
improvements in the standard of living, and impressive architectural achieve- 
ments that call forth the admiration of men to this day. But as commercial 
and industrial development separated off from the agrarian community, the 
monastery assumed less and less importance in these new areas of economic 
growth. While the monastery provided certain elementary banking facilities, 
it is significant that monasteries seem to have little or no place in recent 
‘studies of the origin of modern business practices.'® 


CONCLUSION 


It is logical to stop our story of the relation between economic organization 
and monasticism at this point. Both in terms of its relative size in the whole 
economy, and in terms of its organizational accomplishments, monasticism 
rapidly declined in importance from the twelfth century. After the example 


17 E.g., C. V. Graves, ibid., p. 28 ff. 

Margery K. James, “Medieval Wine Dealer”, Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, X (1957), Harvard, p. 46: “What distinguished the specialist wine dealer was 
not so much the size of his trade as the regularity with which he engaged in it and the 
emphasis he placed upon it in relation to his other affairs.” 

E.g. Robert L. Reynolds, “Origins of Modern Business Enterprise: Medieval Italy”, 
The Journal of Economic History, 1952, pp. 350-65. 
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of the Cistercians, it is not surprising that the relation between monasteries 
and economic development also becomes more and more varied from the 
twelfth century. This was an imaginative century in both ecclesiastical and 
monastic life. The idea of the religious vocation would no longer be a unique 
monastic ideal, for the sociological structure of the church developed multiple 
variations in the twelfth century.2° From the end of the century one religious 
group, the Knights Templars, could specialize in banking services, but the 
Order of St. Francis would delegate the very ownership of property. At the 
same time many ancient monasteries continued in their traditional role in 
some agrarian regions of the continent. So the pattern of the whole becomes 
too complicated for the range of this study. At the same time we would 
stress that no sharp chronological and geographical lines can be drawn for 
our general remarks upon the pre-twelfth century period. In suggesting 
common lines of monastic response to economic organization it still must be 
borne in mind that there were different stages and different rates of economic 
development during our period, above all between the Mediterranean world 
and north-western Europe. In addition, monastic administrative practice 
preserved local customs, so that in organizational detail there is great varia- 
tion from monastery to monastery. 

In summary, the preceding discussion has attempted to isolate the eco- 
nomic influence of mediaeval monasticism through an analysis of the social 
organization of the time. The number, size, and continued importance of 
monastic institutions are data, explicable only in terms of the social demands 
of that culture. But in the employment and development of economic re- 
sources the monastery had a paradoxical influence upon the total economic 
growth of Western Europe. As a microcosm the monastery developed and 
brought to bear directly upon the economic organization of a people emerging 
from tribal ways the notions of order and higher motivations. In the advance 
of economic organization as a civilized art that would in time even surpass in 
stature the art of the noble warrior,*! and in the growth of the notion of 
labour as an honourable activity not merely to be identified with slavery, the 
monastery was undoubtedly of great importance. But in so far as economic 
development required the breaking down of independent units in society the 
monastery was bound to decline as a peculiar contributor to economic or- 
ganization with the development of a more advanced economy. In striving 
to obtain more flexible sources of wealth to ensure political independence 


20 See M. D. Chenu, “Moines, clercs, laics au carréfour de la vie évangélique (xiie s.)”, 
Revue d’histoire écclésiastique, XLTX (1954), pp. 58-59. 

21 Contrast the development in Moslem territory from the eleventh century: “D’autres 
fois, les circonstances générales peuvent provoquer une expansion du nomadisme pastoral 
au détriment de terroirs agricoles, donc une décadence, voire une ruine de |’agriculture. 
C’est ce qui se produira dans la période des XTe-XIIle siécles”. “L’évolution sociale du 
monde musulman jusqu’au XIIe siécle face 4 celle du monde chrétien”, in Cahiers de 
civilisation médiévale, Xe-XIle Siécles, 1 (Poitiers, 1958), p. 458. 
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abbots fostered a market economy. By the more efficient organization of 
revenues monastic exchequers encouraged more commercial uses of land. 
Ultimately, the merchant and the entrepreneur would be the specialized 
agents required for these areas, and the monk by his vocation could not 
finally be either. Monasticism would continue, but less closely associated 
with economic development. 


J. A. RAFTIS 
Toronto 


“THE DUTCH REVOLT ANATOMIZED”. SOME COMMENTS 


Gordon Griffiths and George Nadel have shown convincingly that the Revolt 
of the Netherlands shows some resemblance to the four great revolutions— 
the English, American, French and Russian revolutions—that Crane Brinton 
analyzed and compared in his stimulating work The Anatomy of Revolution. 
Both authors have been perhaps too modest. The resemblances are even 
more striking than they suggested; the Dutch Revolt had some features in 
common with the other revolutions which did not receive sufficient consid- 
eration in Brinton’s analysis. 

Historians, concerned with particular situations, feel uneasy when sweep- 
ing comparisons are made and models built. They are troubled by generali- 
sations like “the” masses and “the” middle classes. They know that reality 
is more complicated and that exceptional circumstances create exceptional 
events. Even the generous use of “although” and “perhaps” will not resolve 
their doubts.2, On the other hand, the comparison of the particular with a 
model can help us to reach, via the generalisation, a deeper understanding 
of the specific. The Dutch Revolt was, of course, very different from the 
other great revolutions. Some obvious differences emerge from consideration 
of the resemblances. 


The Dutch Revolt was characterised by long duration, intermittent pauses, 
and regional variety. In this it reminds the historian more of the Religious 
Wars in France of the same period or of phases in the Thirty Years’ War 
later on than of the more concentrated and compact revolutions like the 
French or Russian. It is understandable then that Griffiths and Nadel felt 
themselves compelled to confine their analysis to the period 1572—1585 and 
that they mentioned only briefly the possibility of pre-dating the Revolt to 
1565. 


1 Comparative Studies in Society and History, Ul, 4 (July, 1960), pp. 452-87. 
2 Reassuring and stimulating thoughts against such feelings are expressed by Crane 
Brinton in his Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1952, rev. ed.), pp. 6-21. 
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To end the Revolt proper at the year 1585 seems legitimate, for at that 
time it was more or less consolidated and the struggle evolved into a pro- 
tracted war: to say that the Revolt began in 1572 is not. It is odd that the 
Breaking of the Images was not even mentioned. If anything, this revolutionary 
action of the masses against Church and government was the real precipitant 
of the Revolt. It is comparable with the street riots in Petrograd in March 
1917 and with the storming of the Bastille on the 14th July, 1789. The 
general outburst of 1566, sweeping through the whole country during the 
month of August, produced a chain reaction. Frightened by the action, the 
central government in Brussels tried to save its position by granting to the 
Calvinists temporary freedom for preaching. The moderate nobility and 
bourgeoisie panicked and rallied around the government’s attempts to restore 
order. One of them, William of Orange, helped the government by fore- 
stalling any possible surprise move by the Calvinists in Antwerp. For a while 
it looked as if a tolerant regime of moderates would result from the days of 
violence in 1566. Philip II decided otherwise. He appointed a new governor, 
the Duke of Alba, and after his arrival in Brussels (22nd August, 1567) a 
strong military regime reversed the trend towards reform.* 

But this did not mean the end at all. For some years the country seemed 
to be subdued under its stern regime. By strong acts of terror Alba thought 
he would even be able to speed up the policy of centralisation. But the great 
general revolt of August 1566 had had consequences already. A long siege 
of Valenciennes (December 1566—March 1567) had been necessary to quell 
the general and open rebellion; severe, though local, guerilla fighting con- 
tinued. Calvinists and image-breakers operated from hiding-places in the 
forests (the so-called “Beggars of the Woods”—‘“Bosgeuzen”). After 1566, 
other exiles at sea (the so-called “Seabeggars”—“Watergeuzen”) played havoc 
with the Dutch trading fleet, sometimes blocking vital supply routes. William 
of Orange, who had left the Netherlands in April 1567 when the rule of the 
moderates had come to an end, tried to organise military raids over the 
frontiers in the East and the South. Although he met with no spectacular 
success, his expeditions in 1568 and 1572 caused enough local alarm to hold 
down relatively large armies, which in their turn produced much friction with 
the population. Alba’s plan for radical reform of state and Church met with 
such firm opposition from the cities and nobility that his major taxation 
reform was postponed from year to year and finally came to nothing. 

At last, in this state of tension and unrest, came the landing of the Sea- 
beggars in 1572. The Revolt entered a new phase, but this phase must be 
related to that which preceded it. 


3 Though never neglected this period has received fuller treatment in recent publica- 
tions, cf. M. Dierickx, “De eerste jaren van Filips If 1555-1567”, in Algemene Geschie- 
denis der Nederlanden, V (1952), pp. 345-50 in particular, and Kuttner, quoted below. 
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The Breaking of the Images is interesting, too, from another point of view: 
the vital role played by the masses. In 1938 Brinton wrote: “The masses do 
not make revolutions.” 4 Since then, Marxist and Marxist-inspired historians 
have done a great deal to give a different picture, and their thorough research 
and careful generalisations seem convincing.’ Masses made revolutions, they 
had their own wishes and ideas, they could drive the moderates to action or 
hasty retreat, and often they had a radical influence on the form of the 
revolution. Of course these masses needed a smaller group of more conscious 
and more articulate leaders. Those leaders would inspire the masses with 
zeal and devotion, channel their still unformed feelings of resentment and 
wrath towards some definite goal, and even during major actions of violence 
restrain the mob from indisciplined plunder and pillaging. The leaders came 
mostly from the lower middle-classes, craftsmen, small shopkeepers, the lesser 
clergy, Catholic or Protestant. These were economically better off, better 
educated perhaps, or at any rate somewhat more used to thinking in the 
abstract than their followers. 

Dissatisfaction and unrest were endemic in pre-revolutionary Europe. A 
great proportion of the population, in the cities and on the land, lived con- 
stantly on the verge of famine. An interruption of food supply, a failure of 
crops or a disturbance by war could make such an endemic situation an 
epidemic one. Any minor event was sufficient to hit hard, and speculation 
could drive prices to a height not justified by the situation of foodstocks or 
supplies. In such circumstances riots and violence were the order of the day.* 
When these riots coincided with political or ideological troubles, and when 
more articulate and conscious leaders could be found, such revolts became 
more general and could turn into revolution. 

Popular revolts were not necessarily the result of a major economic crisis. 
England and America had their revolutions in a period of relative economic 
prosperity, while French economic progress was at least favourable during 
the second half of the 18th century. But any local disturbance or short-term 
crisis could cause a tense atmosphere. Cities like Paris and London were in 
this respect socially highly vulnerable, dependent as they were on the supply 


4 In the revised edition (1952) on p. 170. 

5 This is the case in particular in the research on the French Revolution, started by 
Mathiez and G. Lefébvre and now followed up by a school of historians like Cobb, 
Markow, Rudé, Soboul, Tgnneson, etc. 

6 An interesting book, in which this endemic stage of riots and revolts is described for 
France before the Fronde: B. F. Porshnev, Die Volksaufstiinde in Frankreich vor der 
Fronde 1623-1648, German translation from Russian (Leipzig, 1954). An excellent 
example of a doctrinaire Marxist approach, with all the qualities and disqualities of its 
rigidity. Cf. E. J. Hobsbawn, Primitive Rebels. Studies in Archaic Forms of Social 


Movement in the 19th and 20th Centuries (Manchester, 1959), pp. 108-25 on the 
“City Mob”. 
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of corn and coal from elsewhere. The French crisis of 1788-89 hit the harder 
a population “spoilt” by former prosperity.?7 The year 1566 was a year of 
famine and poverty in the Netherlands; the closing of the Sound had caused 
an abnormally high rise in corn prices.® 

The Breaking of the Images showed the same pattern as many other mob 
actions. The action was inspired by secret Calvinist consistories, in which 
craftsmen and guild members probably played a major part.? Convinced 
Calvinists, preachers mostly, became the leaders. The iconoclasm was well- 
disciplined—plundering was not allowed, and this restriction had some suc- 
cess in practice. The churches were robbed of all their ornaments and relics 
in a systematic way. In the Northern provinces some noblemen (e.g. Brede- 
rode) and the magistrates of the cities “purged” the churches on their own 
initiative to forestall mob action.” It was an impressive demonstration of a 
fairly general feeling of wrath and hate against the old Church, not because 
all those who participated were convinced Calvinists but because they wanted 
to “clean” the Church of its vices of luxury, pomp and parasitism. Puritanism 
in the wider sense of the word was typical of such an initial revolutionary 
movement. 

Just as the so-called “Grande Peur” in the Summer of 1789 forced the 
National Assembly into a rapid move to abolish the privileges of nobility and 
clergy,’ and just as the riots in Petrogad in 1917 were followed by mutiny 
among the troops and finally by the abdication of the czar, so the Breaking 
of the Images started the Revolution in the Netherlands. Surely, the masses 
“made” revolution. 


Ill 


Popular unrest played its part also in the later stages of the Dutch Revolt. 
Admittedly, the new phase of 1572 was begun by the Seabeggars—the 
Jacobins of the 16th century. By bluff, violence and terror they succeeded 
in bullying the city councils in the provinces of Holland and Zealand into 
open rebellion. These councils would have preferred either to be neutral or 
to remain at least nominally obedient to the government of Brussels, but the 
capitulation of so many cities was generally quick and easy. Pressures from 


7 E. Labrousse, La Crise de l'économie a la fin de Ancien Régime et au Début de la 
Révolution, 1 (Paris, 1943). 

8 E. Kuttner, Het Hongerjaar 1566 (Amsterdam, 1949). Original and stimulating. 
Marxist in its approach and sometimes unreliable in method, and for these reasons up 
till now overlooked. 

® The attraction of Calvinism for guild members, used to strict rules and envious of 
the rich and wealthy, prone to exalt thrift and sobriety, has been emphasized by 
H. A. Enno van Gelder, Vrijheid en Onvrijheid in de Republiek, 1 (Haarlem, 1947), 
pp. 70-3. 

10 Most extensive in Kuttner, op. cit. 

11 G, Lefébvre, La Grande Peur de 1789 (Paris, 1932). 
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within must have helped this. Fear of the mob drove the town councils to 
quick decisions, while the passivity, if not the sympathy, of the patricians 
made things easier for the Seabeggars. Enkhuizen went over by a revolt from 
within, even before the Seabeggars arrived. In Vlissingen the few partisans 
of the Beggars within the city walls found such support from the population 
that men and women, after having attended the Mass, gathered before the 
town hall to demand of their magistrate that the city go over to the Sea- 
beggars. There were more important considerations than Calvinistic religious 
zeal. The incidents in Vlissingen illustrate that initial support came even from 
Catholics.12 Discontent about the decline of trade under the scourge of the 
Seabeggars, dismay about the billetting of Spanish troops in the cities, and 
suspicion of Alba’s taxation manoeuvres, played their parts, while local 
resentment against those in the cities who held power must have been 
rampant. 

The events in the months after the capitulation of the cities to the Sea- 
beggars show that the sympathy for the cause of rebellion remained strong. 
The strength of the Revolt was soon to be tested. William of Orange, although 
himself a moderate, decided to support the radical turn in Holland and Zea- 
land and accepted the stadtholderate of the rebellious provinces. When a 
punitive expedition of Alba tried to subdue the cities in the north (1573), 
the resistance of these cities was such that the expedition failed. Certainly 
the phase of the revolt in 1572 was started by a minority who forced the 
issue, but it found, nothwithstanding the negative attitude of the city councils 
—and perhaps in some cases because of this—a wider response. 


IV 


The events after 1572, especially in the south, have been well described by 
Griffiths. It may be helpful now to look at the revolt from a more general 
point of view. Is the sequence of events in the Dutch Revolt comparable 
with that described by Brinton? Both Griffiths and Nadel looked in vain for 
a phase of the moderates in the Dutch Revolt. By the incorporation of the 
Breaking of the Images, there is no need for much juggling of dates and 
definitions to find such an intermediate phase. There was one from Sep- 
tember 1567 to August 1568, when Margaretha of Parma conceded tempo- 
rary religious freedom and tried, with the help of the moderate nobility, to 
suppress further revolt. Although this was a period of uncertainty and un- 
rest, it did see an attempt at a careful policy of restoring order combined 
with conciliation. 

The reaction which followed this phase, the regime of Alba, may be com- 


12 P. J. van Herwerden, Bij den oorsprong van onze onafhankelijkheid (Groningen- 
Batavia, 1947), pp. 94-99. 
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pared with such events as the initial successes of the Cavaliers in the First 
English Civil War, with Varennes and the Austrian invasion during the 
French Revolution, and with the White Russian counter-revolution in 1917— 
20. In those other revolutions the reaction remained peripheral in its direct 
effects, but in the Netherlands it was completely successful for a long time. 
In the end only the remoter provinces in the north could dare to challenge 
Alba’s rigid rule. In the southern provinces the reaction continued, but the 
gradual weakening of the power of the government, partly as a result of the 
successes of the northern rebels, led as late as 1576 to a revolt. It was, in 
short, the reaction of Alba’s regime which postponed a rapid revolutionary 
progress in the Netherlands and led to a different regional development. 

If the Dutch Revolt is considered regionally, I think the sequence of events 
becomes comparable with Brinton’s analysis. 


Dutch Revolt French Revolution 
Precipitant August 1566, Breaking of the Images July-August 1789 
“Grande Peur” 
Rule of the August 1566-July 1567, Regime of the 1789-93 Assemblée 
moderates Moderates: Margaretha of Parma with Nationale (Mirabeau 


the opposition of noblemen (William of Lafayette, etc.) 
Orange, Egmond, etc.) 
North South 


1576-78 Resistance 
under aristocratic 


leadership 

Regime of the 1572-76 Revolt 1578-80 “Democratic” 1793-94 Terreur 
extremists in Holland & phase 

Zealand (Sea- 

beggars) 
Return of 1576-85 Forma- 1576-85 New Order in 1794-99 Thermidor 
equilibrium tion of the Brabant and Flanders and Directoire 

Dutch Republic 

Vv 


Does the Dutch Revolt essentially differ from the others because it was a 
“conservative revolution”? In the recent discussion among Dutch historians 
referred to by Griffiths,"* this conservative aspect has been emphasised. No 
major institutional change was envisaged by those who revolted, but only the 
maintenance of old liberties and privileges; there was no political theory to 
give force to a strong desire for change. Geyl calls the Dutch Republic which 


138 Griffiths, op. cit., p. 458-9. 
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emerged from the revolt a “mediaeval survival”. The arguments of Huizinga 
and Van Gelder that this Republic had at least in practice some progressive 
features, such as tolerance of other religions and free trade, are not con- 
vincing. The Republic could skip “the absolutist stage of evolution through 
which other European countries passed”,'* but it had to pass through an 
oligarchic stage from which the transition to the liberal state of the 19th 
century was certainly not easy. 

Despite this, it cannot be denied that, unwilled and unexpected, the Dutch 
Revolt had become a revolution. Whilst defending old rights and liberties 
and trying to remain within the mediaeval tradition, the rebels were pushed 
forward to changes and adaptations which made the Dutch Republic different 
from what these territories had been in the Middle Ages and from what was 
developing in the same time in the rest of Europe. The natural ruler, Philip 
II, had to be deposed (1581) and the old theory of monarchomachia, revived 
already by the Huguenots, had to be used for this purpose. Even more 
revolutionary: the ruler was not replaced by another. The stadtholder, al- 
though a remnant of the monarchical tradition, was to be elected by the 
provinces. While it took a very long time before the ideals of true Republi- 
canism inspired a strong political theory,® in practice it was important that 
there was no natural ruler from the beginning. The Revolution created not 
a central absolutist rule, but a complicated federal system of seven sovereign 
states in which in practice the province of Holland was the major power. 
The old idea of local and provincial autonomy had to adapt itself to the new 
needs. Notwithstanding all internal strife the federated Republic became 
outwardly one whole which could act with force and success during the 
greater part of the 17th century. 

The other major change which resulted from the Revolt was an ecclesiasti- 
cal one. The first “purging” of the churches by the Seabeggars and their 
expulsion of the clergy from the rebellious cities was followed up by a radical 
change in the relationship between State and Church. In order to gain the 
support of the oligarchy in their successful efforts to force the population into 
the Calvinist Church, the Calvinist ministers had to sacrifice nearly all in- 
fluence in state affairs (although their moderate ideal was very far from 
theocracy). The properties of the old Catholic Church were secularised and 
remained in the hands of the ruling classes. The Erastian situation forced 
the Calvinist Church to accept grudgingly a policy of toleration towards 
dissenters, Jews and Roman Catholics. Nevertheless, the thought and style 
of life of the Calvinists still exerted a widespread cultural influence even on 
non-Calvinists. 

Was this revolt, which led unwillingly and unexpectedly to a real revo- 


14 Griffiths, op. cit., p. 459. 
15 In the works of Pieter de la Court (1662) and Spinoza; cf. E. H. Kossmann, Politieke 
theorie in het zeventiende-eeuwse Nederland (Amsterdam, 1960), pp. 36-59. 
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lution, different from the other great revolutions? Both the English and the 
American Revolutions have been described as conservative. The word “revo- 
lution” was seen for a long time to mean especially a “return” to former, 
better times, in the cyclical sense of Antiquity. Generally, change was 
considered to be wrong, preservation of what has been proved by experience 
and time was considered to be right. Even in the French Revolution, strong 
conservative ideals inspired the masses.!® But in the 18th century ideas about 
revolution were changing. The real turning-point lay in the French Revolution 
itself. Henceforth the dynamic element in revolution was accepted and ap- 
preciated; the revolutionary movements of the 19th and 20th centuries were 
inspired by the idea of a revolution which would bring a radical change for 
the good.17 The Dutch Revolt stood clearly at the beginning of this slow 
development towards such a modern view. 


I. SCHOFFER 
University of Western 
Australia 


16 
17 


G. Rudé, The Crowd in the French Revolution (Oxford, 1959), pp. 225-28. 

K. Griewank, Der neuzeitliche Revolutionsbegriff: Entstehung und Entwicklung 
(Weimar, 1955). Though posthumously published and therefore rather fragmentary, 
an excellent work, not infected by Soviet doctrines. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE ASSOCIATIONS: A COMMENT 


The two papers on Overseas Chinese (M. Topley, “The Emergence and 
Social Functions of Chinese Religious Associations in Singapore”, CSSH, 
and Tsien Tche-hao, “La vie sociale des Chinois 4 Madagascar”, CSSH, III 
no. 3) which have followed my own paper (“Immigrants and Associations: 
Chinese in Nineteenth-Century Singapore”, CSSH, III, no. 1) raise by im- 
plication a number of problems. I shall deal first with a few of the points 
suggested by Mrs. Topley’s essay. 

Singapore is so overwhelmingly a Chinese settlement that from one point of 
view it may be seen as a kind of social extension of China. It may be useful 
to look at Singapore in this way in order to gain some insight into the nature 
of the towns in the part of China from which Overseas Chinese came. We 
know very little about society in these towns. (Indeed, we know little about 
Chinese urban society in general. See W. Eberhard, “Data on the Structure 
of the Chinese City in the Pre-Industrial Period”, Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, IV, no. 3, 1956.) What Chinese built up in Singapore 
may throw some light on the towns of their homeland—especially in regard 
to economic associations and their social roles, family and kinship organiza- 
tion, and religion. It is possible that the increasing differentiation of asso- 
ciations, to which both papers on Singapore have referred, may illustrate 
how towns in China itself differed from one another in their complexity. 
Certainiy, in Singapore we have been able to see country people from China 
becoming urbanized; the historical study of the parallel process in south- 
eastern China (if in fact the data are obtainable) might benefit from the 
overseas evidence. At this point we are dealing with an important aspect of 
studies of the Overseas Chinese: their capacity to generate understanding of 
China. I should guess that the next few years will see a number of essays on 
this theme. (A symposium along these lines is being planned for the Tenth 
Pacific Science Congress, Hawaii, August-September, 1961.) Sinologues do 
not generally appear to find much interest in work on the Overseas Chinese. 
Students of Overseas Chinese, on their side, are not always well equipped on 
China. Clearly, there is some liaison work to be done. 

In the field of religion three themes studied in Singapore seem particularly 
relevant to our understanding of town life in China. The first of these is 
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ancestor worship. The grouping of ancestral tablets is a function of social 
grouping. In Singapore the public and semi-public shrines in which tablets 
(or their substitutes) are placed reflect the removal of a clearly defined agnatic 
organization and the growth of clan (surname) and other forms of association. 
Presumably something of the same sort occurred in the towns of the home- 
land. 

The second religious theme is spirit-mediumship. In this case we know 
enough already to say that what we can see in Singapore has existed in the 
towns of southeastern China, or at least in some of them. But what is the 
evidence for the practice of spirit-mediumship in the countryside? If there 
is a difference between town and country (as one might suspect), how are 
we to account for it? (Cf. my “Religion et adaptation sociale chez les Chinois 
de Singapour”, Archives de sociologie des religions, Paris, Jan.-June 1959.) 

The third theme is sectarianism and secret societies. True, the political 
conditions of Singapore in the last century allowed these movements to 
develop freely and, in consequence, partly to change their character. But 
there may remain some interesting parallels between Singapore and the 
towns of southeastern China. Was membership of sects and societies or- 
ganized on the basis of the districts and villages from which towns drew some 
of their population? Were the sects swollen by immigrants from the country- 
side? How far, in fact, was sectarianism due to the needs of recent immi- 
grants into towns? 

Questions such as these are predicated on the fiction that Singapore is a 
Chinese town. I am suggesting that for some purpose this may be a useful 
fiction. Naturally, perhaps more important issues turn on the divergencies 
between Singapore as a “foreign” settlement and towns which were politically 
part of China. 


When we turn to M. Tsien’s study of the Chinese in Madagascar we find 
ourselves arguing within the more familiar framework of the Overseas Chinese 
as minorities, especially since the Madagascar Chinese follow a classical 
pattern of economic mediation between Westerners and the local population. 
Here is a small, relatively self-contained Chinese community, striving to 
provide for its own needs without recourse to the institutions of the wider 
society. The internal cleavages of the community (which M. Tsien discusses 
under the heads of kinship, economic activity, and politics) are in themselves 
mechanisms, so to speak, for making a common front to the outer social 
world. What relatively isolated minorities quarrel about and how they con- 
duct their disputes serve to endow them with their individuality. 

The general structure of associations in Madagascar must strike students 
of the Overseas Chinese as very familiar. Territorial origin has been built 
into the systems of official regulation in the specific form developed in Indo- 
China (a common history of French administration accounting, presumably, 
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for the transfer to Madagascar of a governmental institution devised originally 
by the Annamese rulers). However, M. Tsien himself draws our attention to 
a striking difference between the community he is discussing and those of 
Southeast Asia: there are no secret societies in Madagascar. Secret societies 
are not confined to the Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia; they are found 
in most areas of the Chinese Diaspora. As far as Madagascar is concerned, 
conditions for their emergence seem to be given: a relatively closed and small 
immigrant community has sought to protect itself from outside interference. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the next step is to examine for all the negative 
cases such questions as. the precise periods during which their institutional 
frameworks ware laid down and the exact nature of their systems of internal 
social control. It may be that we shall find a ritual component of control 
functionally alternative to the traditional secret societies. 


MAURICE FREEDMAN 
Yale University and 
London School of Economics 
and Political Science 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY AT STOCKHOLM 


If historians, as some non-historians imagine, were occupied only with the 
detail of national past politics, they would have nothing to say to each other 
at an international conference. Yet leading historians have labored to create 
a permanent organization, the International Congress of Historical Sciences, 
which now holds regular quinquennial meetings with increasingly worldwide 
representation. At least twenty countries besides all European countries and 
the Soviet Union were represented at its eleventh meeting, held at Stockholm 
in August 1960. 

Historians in international conference talk mainly about institutional, 
cultural, social and economic history. Advance publication of the more 
substantial papers prepared facilitates free discussion of new discoveries and 
new ideas.1 The Stockholm conference also discussed method, science and 
technology, change in traditional culture in India in the face of modern 
developments, demographic history, and made a bold effort to find common 
ground between modern Marxist and other philosophies of history. 

Such a program was rich in opportunities for comparative study. Several 
small groups that are affiliated with the Congress are in fact officially “com- 
parative”, for example, the Commission on Comparative Military History, 
the International Commission on Comparative Ecclesiastical History, and the 
International Commission for the History of Parliamentary and Representa- 
tive Institutions. One of the sessions on historiography gave A. Dupront an 
opportunity to present exciting proposals for a history of collective psy- 
chology along comparative lines.* 

Yet at few of the sessions that presented new research findings did anyone 
attempt any orderly summary of the similarities and differences found in 
variant forms or phases of institutions or movements. Comparisons tended 
to be haphazard, not worked into any orderly effort to explain the range of 
forms that historical development may take. It is true that the newly organ- 


1 Contained in five volumes of Rapports, International Committee of Historical 


Sciences (Stockholm, 1960). A digest of the shorter papers is contained in a further 
volume of Resumés des Communications. 


2 Now published in Annales: Eco ies, Sociétés, Civilizations, an. 16, no. 1 (janvier- 
février 1961). 
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ized International Commission of Economic History appointed two commen- 
tators to lead discussion in this direction. These, Kenneth Berrill and Frie- 
drich Liitge, did their work brilliantly. But they were handicapped by having 
in the main to struggle with definition of terms and clarification of the 
problems at issue. Much of this work could more profitably have preceded 
preparation of the papers, which dealt with the rather sprawling subject 
matter of “Industrialization as a Factor in Economic Growth”, and “The 
Great Estate since the Close of the Middle Ages”. The volume in which the 
papers are published makes many important contributions to both subjects.® 
But assignment of a common topic to writers who are not in communication 
with each other does not ensure congruent approaches. It should be added 
that discussion labored under the difficulty that few even of the Europeans 
present were equally at home in all six of the languages used. But this 
problem was common to the Congress as a whole. 

In more well-worked subjects historians prefer to leave both general 
problems and comparisons implicit. Where the prime need is for more 
thorough rounding out of descriptive study this convention is appropriate 
enough. Constant restatement of general problems and drawing of com- 
parisons could be both boring and naive. The effectiveness of “silent” com- 
munication may depend on the circumstance that some comparison is more 
dramatic when left unstated. This was well illustrated in the session on 
Enlightenment ideas that was led by Franco Venturi.‘ Bernard Bailyn’s 
incisive analysis of “Political Experience and Enlightenment Ideas in 18th 
century America” rested essentially on implicit comparison. American 
thinkers were steeped in a terminology derived from European experience: 
the contrast between their ideas and their own political experience could be 
presented in the most striking way. This was an exceptionally happy instance. 

There were however many sessions in which discussion might have gone 
farther if a comparative frame of reference had been set up. The informative 
contributions of Hajo Holborn and others on the Reformation, of F. L. 
Carsten on “The Causes of the Decline of the German Estates”, and of Otto 
Brunner in the session on the transition from feudalism to capitalism were 
illuminating, in the sense that they sought to bring social and economic and 
institutional history into fruitful relation. If it was perhaps not feasible to 
cover more cases in these sessions, at least more of a lead could have been 
given to the exploration of other cases. 

The sessions in which comparison became. most explicit were those in 
which discussion from the floor was both most animated and constructive. 
E. Sestan’s masterly paper on the Italian communes of the 12th and 13th 


3 First International Conference of Economic History (The Hague, 1960). The com- 
ments of Berrill and Liitge are unfortunately not included in that volume. 

4 See Venturi’s paper, “L’illuminismo nel settecento Europo”, in vol. IV of the 
Rapports (Histoire Moderne). 
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centuries in relation to the communal movement north of the Alps,> and the 
comparisons of French and Spanish institutions in the 16th and early 17th 
centuries made by J. Vicens Vives,® had this encouraging effect. Possibly 
the liveliest meeting of all was that devoted to comment on Frank Thistle- 
thwaite’s substantial and stimulating paper on “Migration from Europe Over- 
seas in the 19th and 20th centuries”.7 Thistlethwaite made a highly success- 
ful attempt to relate European migration overseas to currents of migration 
within Europe. His call for comparative study of the causes of all types of 
migration met with enthusiastic response. In this type of subject the whole 
development of historical research seems to point in the direction of more 
deliberately comparative treatment. Again, in the broad subject of “Cultural 
History and its Problems”, Felix Gilbert argued that cultural history is 
moving away from its original concern with the exclusively European values 
that were Burckhardt’s inspiration, and is seeking new conceptual means of 
dealing with the cultural experience of a widely expanded world.’ Does not 
comparative study of the cultural traditions that we find embedded in in- 
stitutions appear to be the most promising road to take? 

Comparative study may well prove to be the best counter-force we can 
oppose to the danger of the fragmentation of historical knowledge through 
over-specialization. It cannot however so serve if it is applied only in super- 
ficial symposia, nor if the contributors to a conference have nothing to work 
with in common but the title of a topic. If it is to find a larger place in the 
program of the International Congress of Historical Sciences this will take 
long-range preparation and detailed exchange of opinion between the partici- 
pants far in advance of publication or delivery of their papers. Is it un- 
realistic to propose that some experimentation be made along such lines? 


DIETRICH GERHARD SYLVIA L. THRUPP 
Washington University, St. Louis University of Chicago, 
and Cologne University Editor 


5 Ernesto Sestan, “La citta comunale italiana dei secoli XI-XIII nelle sue note carat- 


teristiche rispetto al movimento comunale europeo”, in Rapports, III (Moyen Age). 

6 “Estructura administrativa estatal en los siglos XVI y XVII”, in Rapports, IV. The 
death of Professor Vives shortly before the Congress met was a grave loss, as was that 
of the elected President of the Congress, Federico Chabod. 

7 Contained in Vol. V of the Rapports (Histoire contemporaine). 

8 Contained in Vol. I of the Rapports (Methodologie, Histoire des Universités, Histoire 
des prix avant 1750). 
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